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TO THE MGHT HONORABLE 

hOM'B PENRHYN. 



NY tORDt 

IT is not from pecuniary views that I 
address you^ for J mn, and probably shall con'- 
tinue, a stranger. Interest can have no weight 
with him whq has emugh ; for we do not estimate 
a marHs finances by what he has, but by what 
A^ wants. — I only solicit what I believe you will 
grant, a pardon for the liberty I have nm taken. 

My sole motive is, to ingrafi praise upon 
merit. When^ I see a man furnishing the 
world xvith real riches, J cannot view his pro* 
ceedings with an indifferent eye. I feel senti-^ 
ments of bemficen^e. It may be asked. What 
Mre real riches? The answer is easy: It is not 
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gold or silver (he can eat neither) but that which 
is the support of man, the produce of the earth. 
He can dine upon a loaf, and a steak^ the issues 
of cultivated land; but he cannot dine upon a 
guinea, or, its false substitute, a bank note. 
These are of little value in themselves, although, 
by general consent, they are become the medium 
to ascertain the value of others. 

It is for you, my Lord, to cause riches of 
the most valuable kind to risf from the earth, to 
call dead land into life, to rescue the meadow 
from drowning, teach growth to the steril field, 
reduce the rocks, and fertilize the hills. Thus, 
byyounaid, man is supported; and by your ex- 
ample, which is the greatest of all charity, he is 
taught to support himself 

I am. My Lord, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. HUTTON. 
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In former ages, the English rarely 
entered Wales but to destroy it. 
Her sovereign mountains, beauti- 
ful vallies, and surprising cascades, 
instead of being admired, were 
tinged with blood. Nor was the 
eye of the curious fascinated with 
her wonders till withinthe last fifty 
years. The improvement of her 
roads, and particularly 'the daily 
communications between England 
and Ireland, brought herinto notice. 

The English traveller, at length, 
ventured to climb her precipices, 

descend 
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descend her glens, and admire her 
curiosities, and now the vast influx 
of annual visitants enrich her with 
their wealth. If the fathers op- 
pressed her, their children support 
her. 

Though the world is frequently 
favoured with Welch Tours; yet 
the historical knowledge is but in 
its infancy. — If much is said, much 
remains. 

I follow the footsteps of no 
author, but make those remarks 
only which fell under my own eye, 
in travelling sixteen times, in vari- 
ous directions, through that prin- 
cipality. 
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CHAP, I. 



Ludlm — Bishop's Castle — Offa's Dyke— Mont-- 
gomery — Nhv Town — Llanidloes — Sputty — 
DetiFs Bridge — Aberistwith — Malhvyd — 
Canoffice — Llanvair — Welch PooL 

JL HE recovery of the health of her I loved, 
was the cause of my first Visiting Wales. I 
hoped benefit would arise from exercise of 
some length, amusement, and sea air. We 
therefore, with my daughter, fixfed upon 
Aberistwith,- and set out in a rainy season, 
about the 25th of July, 1787. ' 

B LUDLOW. 
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LUDLOW. 

Passing through Ludlow, I thought it 
abounded with female beauty; but every 
place exhibits handsome women whea dressed 
for church on Sunday. 

BISHOFs CASTLE. 
We slept at Bishop's Castle, so called from 
a castle upon an elevated spot, bow a bowling- 
green, where the bishops of Hereford resided* 
It is a manor, and a borough, chiefly con- 
sisting of one street, cost Lord, Clive S5,000l. 
and brings into the pocket about 20001. a 
year, and two members into the House of 
CoimnQm. 

« 
OFFA's DYKE. 

Four miles beyond we crossed Offals Dyke,, 
the famous division between England and 
Wales. I quitted the chaise to examine it. 
There seems to' be about twenty yards space 

between 
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between the summit of each bank, and I sup- 
pose it has been about six deep, now half as 
much. This view has ever since excited a 
wish, which will never be gratified, to travel 
from tine end to the other, about a hundred 
and thirty miles. 

MONTGOMERY. 

Upon an eminence we had k view of the 
beautiful vale of Montgomery, ten miles over, 
teraiinated with Powis Castle. The town of 
Montgoitiery is small, compact, and lies under 
a hill, which, when we mounted, we almost 
seethed to clinib over the houses. 

NEW TOWN 

Had but one inn, and one chaise, nor was 
there another between that and Aberistwith, 
forty-four miles. The landlord insisted upon 
his own price, on running four horses, and 
two postillions^ and as we could go to no other 
market, we were obliged to comply. We gave 

B 2 him 
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him a promise to visit him no more, nor have 
we broken that promise. 

LLANIDLOES. 

We reprised that night at Llanidloes, a smart 
town of about two hundred houses. Here I 
first heard the Welch tongue, and here we 
had a rainy evening, but the last rain till my 
return home. 

Aberistwith was tiow distant thirty miles, 
many of which were over sheep walks^ nearly 
.without sheep or inhabitants ; for not a dwel- 
ling appeared, except a distant cottage or two, 
without light, and without land, inhabited by 
shepherds. 

SPUTTY. 

There was only one inn upon the road, 
Spiitty, and that produced neither entertain- 
ment for man or horse, except a chair for the 
one, and a stable for the other. There are 
now both. Here we stopped two hours to 

rest; 
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rest; our entertainment was a quarrel between 
our host and hostess, who had, in advanced 
life, married a second time, when the powers 
of affection were gone, and, instead of one 
spark of love warming the breast of either, 
the flames of hatred were ready to consume 
both. The only pleasure found in matrimony 
was, in each blazoning the errors of the other 
to all comers. Death is sometimes wished 
for by one, but here by twa, 

DEVIL'S BRIDGE. 

Proceeding a mile further, we came to one 
of the wonders of Wales, the Devil's Bridge 
(Pont Mynach) much resembling Pont y 
Glyn, in the road between Gorwen and Cer- 
nioge, but upon % larger scale. I bad" the 
pleasure of seeing it in great perfection, being 
immediately after heavy rains. 

The reader, who has nat travelled over it, 

may figure to his idea, a rock nearly even 

with the turnpike ro^d, cleft transverse to the 

' B 3 depth 
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depth of ninety-nine feet close to the bridge 
on 009 side^ and oixs hundred apd fourteen 
oa tl*e other, consequently the water falls 
fifteen feet. The sides of the rock are four 
or five yards asunder. Between these two 
sides runs, or rather fails, a rapid river ten or 
twelve feet deep, which, probably, by its vio- 
lexxce, through a long succession of ages, has 
worn the aperture. About four yards below 
the sun^mit of this cleft rock is a bridge of 
one arch, which covers the span, said to have 
been erected by the monks in 1087. A 
bridge placed so much below the road must 
have been inconvenient to the passengers; 
however, during that dull period of 666 
years it could not be inconvenient to Tnany. 

As time, peace, population, and property 
increased^ the evil was more felt; another 
bridge therefore was erected exactly over thisin 
175.3. I descendecjLthe bank and entered upon 
the under bridge, standing upon one bridge 
and under the other, about six feet asunder. 

The 
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The imprisoned river^ having rapidly passed 
this narrow defile, expands, breaks with vio- 
lence over the rocks, and falls in a variety of 
grand and beautiful cataracts. One of fifteen 
feet, another of eighteen, a third of sixty, a 
fourth of twenty, and a fifth said to be a 
hundred. 

The derivation of the name may, perhaps, 
excite a smile : I shall give it from the tradi* 
tion of the country, which, I believe, is cre- 
dited by the lower class, for their faith is very 
capacious. 

'^ An old woman, in search of her strayed 
'* cow, saw her on the opposite side of th<B 
** cleft rock, and while lamenting that she 
** could not come at her, the devil appeared, 
*' consoled her case, and told her he >vould 
*' accommodate her with 4 bridge over the 
" chasm, if she would suffer him to take the 
^^Jirst who went over it,. As she must be 
*' ruined in one case, and could but be ruined 
" in the other, she complied- A bridge in* . 
B 4 '^ stdjiily 
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^' stahtly arose. She debated a moment : her 
'* cow was dear — ^herself dearer ; but the bar- 
^^ gain could not be broken. She pulled a 
'^ piece of bread out of her pocket, and threw 
*' it on the other side. Her dog, ignorant of 
" the qontract, darted over the bridge to seize 
" it. He now became the forfeited prize. But 
*' as Satan kept no dogs but what had three 
'*' heads, her's }vas of no use. He looked 
" askew at being bit by an old woman, and 
'* who was more able to bite him ? hung his 
" tail and walked oflF.'* He behaved, how- 
ever, with great honor, for he kept his word, 
which is more than we often do. 

Perhaps it acquired the name of DeviVs 
Bridge from being what the modern beau 
would call " a devilish inconvenient one." 

ABERISTWITH. 

Pursuing our journey over a common of 
considerable eminence, I had, for the first 
time, a view of the sea, with the white waves 

incessantly 
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incessantly rising, and, on the right, one of 
the most charming rilral prospects I ever 
beheld. 

The town of Aberistwith is pleasing, like 
that of LangoUon, at a distance, but viewed 
internally, it excites, like that, no emotion 
except disgust. Thestreets are narrow^ dirty, 
and ill payed. 

Perhaps the sea gains upon the knd, for I 
was shewn a spot, now covered six or eight 
feet at high water, where, I was told, a church 
had stood, which is probably true, for I ob- 
served in the remainder of the steep bank, 
variety of human bOnes under sailing orders 
at a high flood. My eye was particularly at- 
tracted by a small double tooth, which stuck 
in the soil four feet below the surface, which 
I saw again in my next visit to Aberistwith. 

The manners of a people are striking: 
passing four times through Wales I saw but 
one beggar^ which was here. He accosted 
ijie, ^' Sir, I am a poor old man.'' — I was 

struck 
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struck with the ^expressive manner in which 
he addressed n\e. Had this been in England 
I should have been pelted with half a dozen 
God'sakes and worthless blessings. 

Strolling into a distant field, I saw about 
ten people of both sexes working together at 
harvest. They all stpod still to eye me, as 
though I had been of a different species. I 
walked up and began a conversation ; not a 
word was understood. Wishing to treat them, 
I pointed to them, and put my hand to my 
mouth, expressive of the act of drinking. 
They thought I was thirsty, and fetched their 
litde keg to treat me; I frowned as a man 
misunderstood, pulled out a shilling, which 
I repeatedly offered. All seemed surprized, 
but nobody took it. I pointed to the pocket 
of one of the women to shew which way I 
meant it to pass; still nothing occurred but 
amazement. I now pointed to . my own 
pocket, and then to hers, with the motion of 
giving; still the same. I then opened my 

coat 
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coat pocket, acccwapanied with the act for her 
to do the same. This succeeding, I dropt in 
the money/ 

The dumb conversation ending we parted, 
giU sides pleased. Had this happened in'Eng- 
lasxd, I should have experienced no trouble 
in parting with money, but instead of opening 
my own pocket, there were beggars enough 
who would have opened it for me. 

Domestic affairs not allowing me to conti- 
nue at Aberistwith, and there being only one 
chaise between that and Welch Pool, and 
that chaise twenty miles off, I determined to 
hire a horse and meet the stage at Shrewsbury, 
about eighty miles ; but finding I must hire . 
two, and a man, which would be still more 
expensive, and not being furnished with con- 
veniencies for equestrian conveyance, I re- 
solved to walk it, with my great coat over 
my arm. 

A Welch tour is surprisingly grand. Na- 
ture is seen in extreme. The lofty, rough, 

and 
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and barren mountains, opposed to the beauti* 
ful and fertile vallies, is a charming contrast. 
There appears no diflference between the gen- 
try of Wales and those of England, except 
that the former may have a little more pride, 
and a little more poverty ; and the lower class, 
a little less knowledge, less poverty, and more 
hospitality. 

MALLWYD. 

In my first day's journey I passed through 
Machynlleth, ahandsome open town, and on to 
Mallwyd, thirty-two miles ; in my way, weary 
and heated, I steppedinto a miserable hutj con- 
sisting of one small and black room, the floor 
native earth, and the sole light was admitted 
by the door, which had just-admitted me. I 
sat down with all the freedom of an owner, 
gave a smile and a nod to the master, for to 
speak was needless. He looked pleasant, and 
without a word brought me a mess of butter- 
milk. This I could have relished, but was 

too 
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too much heated* I afterwards, where I 
could be understood, mentioned this union of 
poverty and hospitality, the reply was, " That 
^•'^ man is not so poor as you imagine/* 

In my second day's march from Mallwyd 
to Welch Pool, a man darted out of a house, 
as if watching for me, with a " How far are 
'^ you going ?'* "ToCanoffice/* "So am I." 
I halted to observe a mill which I thought 
curious ; he attended me as close as my shirt. 
He appeared rather shabby, not vei^ active, but 
very inquisitive, without a wish to appear so; 
had travelled^ been on board a ship, was a tay- 
lor, and was going to Llanvair to visit a son, 

*^ You carry your coat upside down, you 
^* will lose the gold/' " There is none to 
J' lose/' *' If there is none in those pockets, 
" there is in others/' We stopped at Canof- 
fice^ and, as I could make but a poor reckon- 
ing, I treated him. 

The weather being hot, we agreed to repose 
in the shade* '* Are your buckles silver ?" 

"Yes/' 
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" Yes," We were recKned upon a bank, I 
facing him, unbuttoned, with my eyes closed, 
all in silence and abstracted from the world. 

Opening my eyes, I saw, with astonish- 
ment, a large open clasp knife in his hand. 
'^ What do you do with that knife V with 
some emotion. " Cut bread and cheese." 
'^ Why you have none to cut." 

We marched on; I treated him coldly; 
he saw my suspicion. 1 was under no fear 
while my eyes were open and he not at my 
heels, for I could overcome two such, though 
no fighter. Determined to quit my compa- 
nion, I out-walked him, which seemed to 
disappoint him. 

Stopping at Llanvair to bait, he hunted me 
out, entered the same room where I sat alone, 
and drew his knife. ** Pray why do you 
** draw that knife ?" '* I always carry it to 
*'.cut bread and chesse." " That must be a 
** mistake, for you had none to cut either 
** then or now, nor did you use it for any 

" other 
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*' Other piftrpose. Besides, if you come to 
** this town to visit your son, there can be no 
** need to enter a public house." He closed 
the knife and was silent, I paid my shot, 
walked on to Welch Pool, and saw him no 
more, I have only stated facts that another 
may judge, but to this moment I am at a 
loss to guess whether my suspicions were just 

LLANVAIR AND WELCH POOL, 

Llanvair is romantic, has about fifty houses. 
Pool is quite an English town, with about 
four hundred. The streets are pleasant, but 
the pavement vile. 

Powis Castle is a splendid antique, with a 
variety of curious paintings. The gardens in 
the Nassau stile, now in disorder. 
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CHAP, II. 



Malhvyd — Dinas Moriddy — The Yew — The 
. Cottage— Head of hoo Rivers — Caderldris — 
Dolgelly — Barmouth — The Welch Language 
— -Eglwys Wno — Bala — Pont y Glyn. 

VV E pursued the same route as before, till 
we arrived at Mallwyd, a little village in a 
vale, surrounded with mountains. Here is a 
considerably inn, where the tourist will meet 
with accommodations and civility. Here two 
romantic rivers unite; in one of them is a 
salmon leap, which produces the best salmon 
I ever tasted ; the other rattles through a deep 
glen, fringed with wood. 

DINAS M0UD13Y. 

I was given to understand, '^ that this place 
** held a considerable eminence in the scale 
^' of Welch towns, was the property of the 
*' ancient family of Mitton ; that it was one 

"of 
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*' of the five lordships in Wales that \vere ifi- 
" dependent manors, and exempted from tri- ' 
" bute to the prince; that it held a goretn- 
" ment within itself, consisting of a mayor 
** and aldermen, with all the magnificent 
" hlsignla and ornaniental trajppifigs of a 
*^ corporation/' I had observed alsd, it^ 
name distinguished with bold letters in puf 
maps, ^ 

1 wished to visit this favored place, but my 
way did not lie through it. Being detained, 
bowever, at Mallwyd by the rain, and Dinas 
Mouddy distant only a mile and a hali^, I 
watched the opportunity of a fair, gleam, left 
the company I had accidentally met at the 
inn^ to their wine and thek conversation, aod 
stole a visit to this important place. 

Encjuiring my way at a cottage, there ap»» 
peared about half a dozen young people^ 
who, observmg a dress different from their 
own, and bearing an English voice, which, 
perhaps, they never heard before, treated me 

C wi^ 
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^ith a horse laugh; a senior reprimanded 
them* 

The situation of Dinas Mouddy is ro- 
mantic, singular, and beautiful, upon a small 
flat made by nature and improved by art, on. 
the declivity of a mountain prodigiously ele- 
vated, and nearly perpendicular, on the left 
descending to the town ; and, on the right, 
continuing the same steep down to the river 
Dovy, which washes its foot, .The road 
winds round the hill in the shape of a bow, 
and the houses take the same curve. It ap- 
pears to the observer, a town suspended upon 
the side of a mountain. Curiosity led me to 
count the houses, which were forty-five. 
One of these, by far the best, is worth, at a 
feir rent, perhaps fifty shillings per annum. 
This, I concluded, must be the parsonage, 
for vvho would deny the best to the priest? 
but finding there was no church, I under- 
stood this mansion was dignified with "the 
hall." In most of the houses I perceived 

the 
4- ' 
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die inhabitants cotild not injure themselves by 
felling down «taiis. 

Although in England I appeared like other 
men, yet at Dinas Mouddy I stood single. 
The people eyed me as a phenomenon, with 
countenances mixed with fear and enquiry. 
Perhaps they took me for an inspector of 
taxes ; they could not take me for a window- 
peeper, for there were scarcely any to peep 
at, and the few I saw were in that sliattered 
state as proved there was no glazier in the 
place. Many houses were totally vvfithout 
glass — ^perhaps the inhabitants, rather than 
starve a glazier, chose to starve themselves. 

Ambition seems wholly excluded. The 
dress of the inhabitants is of that kind which 
never change for ages. It is made to co- 
ver, not for show. That of the softer tex, I 
was told, is a flannel shift, but this I did not 
examine ; a thin petticoat covered the lower 
part, and a short jacket the upper, both of 
woollen^ I did not see the smallest degree 
C2 of 
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smartness in the. apparel, even of the young 
females* When a man chuses a wife, it 
i^iiist be more for the kernel than tlie shell • 

.I.liave reason to think their stile of living 
is as plain a$ their dress, for a swelling in 
front, from luxury, is rarely seen. One of 
the curiosities I saw, was a goat feeding, 
much at ease^ upon the very ridge of a 
Ijiouse ! how he came there, or what he fed 
upon, I could not well examine, but only 
state the fact. Perhaps the people within, 
did not fare much better than the goat with- 
6ut,- for I saw but one man with a promi- 
nence of belly, who, I learnt was an fl/rfer- 
mansind a butcher, and might have raised a 
front with the meat he could not sell; besides, 
we all know the idea of aldennan carries in it 
something plump. The turnpike man, I 
was told, was mayor, s Some days after, in 
tt^velling that way towards Dolgelly, I had 
a small dispute with Mr. Mayor, though we 
could not understand each other, for I found 

the 



the pe^pnywhiefe parsed cuir«nt, at. ooe ga(^ 
would notpass tut the.next;, Di*bg^ i»y.«tey 
iat Dmiis Mouddy i did not utter one. \mxd^ 
TaeciiKsc I knew I could not he todonlofHli [\ 
Returning, well pkased with ^xny^viait^^-I 
jremarked to my landlord, a civil intelligent 
man, that I could not conceive the whole 
property of the united inhabitants of this ce- 
lebrate^ towd e2j:c^ed^d 6001. ^^.^jl Qftftltell 
*^ you tq a trifle'' mj^ he, *' iiff. T hnoW 
'* every one of thjem well,'' A£teK aishiw^ 
pause, he replied, *' It does nol eatc^od a40Hr 
3ff caye attenda mpltjpUcity, these must>be it 
happy people; their circumsoiifaed stile of 
esdstfence declares it, Aa I aawi lieitha: a 
^beggar por » peiisou ii> ragd>rit tQeqrril)bora1ies 
ih^ remark. . :,.i.. 



, THE YEW.- . 

IV'hilc at MaBWy^ th€ Ign^liird tobk m« to . 
k)m churoh-yttd to sec a ciitiwis. ye\t ime, 
from the root of which nine boles ascende<l, 
' C 3 tliat 
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that became trees themselves, each perhaps 
twenty feet high, and three in circumference, 
A numerous offspring from one fertile parent ! 
They united in composing a beautiful head 
of 210 feet in circumference* 



THE COTTAGE. 

Ifl my pj^regrinations about the neighbour^ 
hood L frequently entered a cottage, and be- 
gan a conVfersaiion in an unknown tongue. 
I.was struck with the situation of one, in a cliff, 
between 'two mountains, perhaps originally 
one, but wbro asunder by a cataract; it was 
screened from all 'weathers but a southern 
«un* Upon entering it, I was surprised to 
find it inhabited by thirteen human beings, 
all in petticoats ; , I never beheld so much 
robust health in so $iiiall*a compass, nor per- 
haps, aji assembly of any, member, whiph pro- 
,duqed so many rosy cheeks, fine skin5> and 
regular features. 

If 
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If I was not received with compliments/ t 
Was received with something preferable, good 
nattire, 'which is tnie poliferiessV Not being 
suflScieptly learned to talk to each other, we 
were obliged to coriviefrse by signs. ^ 

They immediately brought out the best trf 
their provisions, bread arid milk, which) 
though a favorite dish, I did not partake." 

Their house, which was coriiposed' of a 
few rough stones frontf the quarry^ and jostled 
together in none of the orders of architecture, 
consisted of three low rooms; onfe' for the 
day, in which a sitiall bit of turf was burnr 
ing ; one for the night, which held their 
whole stock of beds, and one fed- lumber, 
chiefiy utensils for hiisbandry;* aft -Which they 
took some pleasure in shewing me; 
• The 'floors pf alf tliel yopms were native 
earth, and alf nearly* deprived of light. 

I learnt that three generations stood before 
me, and though all in petticoats, two or three 
of the children were males, A fresh and 

C4 hand- 
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|iari45ome elderly person was grajidniptlier, 
(Jl^ree were her /danghters, a fpyrth her spn's 
wife, aofi-eigilrt wet* her ^shiUren and grand- 
johildren.. They i^re all without shoes and 
stockings, ^^pept ^he mddy ^nior ^nd her 
da^h.tef'-ajn^aF ; tiieir twfo hvjsbands Mrere 
ciwplqyediiftth^^f^eld. 

Tt^e covpring oC »U the thirteen, though 
whfile>04 j^n^ w^ supported at a niaall 
fxpswcc, T^hey rented* I fbundi- a fivm.of 
IQQ acri?^ j|t forty p<HiBd$ a year. 

J^ ohs^rver would be temp^ t<f con? 
cjiud« Jjiiis il^e^thy, pw:»able, recluse, and 
lialf njjkeji fwnily were without care, only, 
that h9( koQws none are exempt. 

I l^t this race of beauties with a pinije 
upon each 4ace, that snu^e which constitute? 
the major jp^art of female cha,rms, aii^d which 
every ^yppan sljould carry with heir. 



HEAD 
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HEAD OF TWO RIVERS. 

In my description of BUckppi^ I made 
some remarks, upon the use an(i nbuse of 
milestones. In England they 9xe in » dis* 
graceful st4t^, in Wa}.^ much nrpree: the 
generality of tlw rojtjis are without them^ 
aad'M^ere they, exist, tkey aw of littte; u«ft * 
being »iostly obJiterate^. A small portiMi of 
care, without any additional expence, would 
make their utility perp^Utt-' ^ 

JF'rojBa. I^ajlwyd i diye^ed nvy if»ws? to- 
wards DolgpUy, twelve miles/. ., J^id^ng up 
tl^e banks of a river, 1 tBought U cufiaus to 
gee it gradually diminish, perhaps for about ^ 
$eycn jniJe^, for, having no roiJe-gtones, I 
could not ascertain dip ^i^tance till I canoe tp 
p,n elevated swamp^ w^ich was it? fpu^tainT 
hqad. But before J[ bad proceeded ^Wly 
yards, I W9S 3till mpre surprised to f^nd jbe 
fanjie ^wamp was tlje Jiead of another riyer 
which ran in an opposite direction. This I 

follotved 
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foUmved for fifteen miles. The first was a 
branch of the Dovy, which terminates in the 
sea at lA^berdovy. The second, which in- 
(dreased as I pursued it, flows into the Onyon, 
and reaches the sea at Barmouth. 

A similar instance of two rivers, the Clewi- 
dog and the Vefney> may be seen upon 
Dolmayn, betl?veen Canoffice and Mallwyd. 
i have since observed this in various places, ' 

« • • • * ' ♦ 

CADER IDRIS. 

* ' Descending ahill of eminence which leadst 
down to Dolgely, I had a full view, under 
a bright sun, of Cader Idrls, one of the prin- 
cipal mountains in Wales. I attefitively sur-r 
veyed the top, and thought, if i was asked 
whatleiigth would be a line drU^\1[l from the 
eye to the suminit? I should answer, "'To 
*' the* best of ipy judgment oneniilet** I be- 
lieve the space is more than five;'so'fdllacious 
is vision when it takes in only one object, and 
that elevated. - .:.. 

DOL- 
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DOLQELLY. 

From the hill which I was now descending 
•is a delightful view of a large valley, consist- 
ing of meadows, water, bridges, and the 
town in the centre, which had an agreeable 
effect, and all this surrounded with '' rocks, 
woods, and mountains. But when I entered 
the place, I found it was, like many of the 
Welch towns, only to be viewed at a distance^ 
The streets were disgusting, and the pave- 
ment more so. The civility of the inhabitants, 
for I conversed with many, was preferable to 
the place conversed in. 

BARMOUTH. 

• The approach to Barmouth (Abermaw) 
xvas over a prodigious mountain a few years 
ago, and might almost be said to have 
been inaccessible, for nothing but mere ne- 
cessity could induce a visit from the traveller; 
and when there, he would equally dread a 

return. 
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return. I passed over this mountain from 
curiosity, but with the utmost dread, and 
could not conceive what should induce a 
people^ except the apprehension of butchery, 
.to pl^ce themselves, where, it might be fairly 
said, they were out ^ the world. They might 
^0 out, for fear of being sent out. The road is 
J50 vpry dangero.us,> that even the Welch kef- 
fil and |iis driver, must meet with frequent ac- 
cident$, aind those liable to destruction. 

TJ'he naagistratcs of the country, bent upon 
improvement, adopted a repiedy, dangerous 
^d expensive, though useful. The moun- 
tains of steep jrock, jutting into thp sea,, they 
agreed with an undertaker to blow up, and 
form a road of ;a ; giveix . diinension, above 
high wa^i; i^frk,, and guard it with a wall, 
^iat two, guineas a yard ; which is now. the ii^iost 
cbarmingj road I ever trayelled* 



THE 
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THE WELCH LANGUAGE. 

Those things are often the most cohtettded 
for which are the least worthy of contention ; 
if they have no real value in themselves, we 
put an imaginary value upon them. 

The workmen in the trades of Birmingham, 
whose earnings are of magnitude, have no 
trade-jealousy about them, but consider their 
occupations open to the stranger, while the 
stocking-makers of Nottingtiam, whose in- 
come, is much inferior, exercise the most in- 
veterate rancour against an intruder, and guard 
their trade as a treasure. 

The Welch exercise the same kind of jea- 
lousy in an eminent degree. To a Welch- 
man, every thing belonging to Wales carries 
in it the first excellence, and a little contra- 
diction will give, what they call the Welch 
fever. I remarked to a neighbour of mine, 
that I was just returned from Llanidloes, his 
native place. " Are not the people remark- 

• '^.ably* 
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'* ably civil ?" with an eye and a smile esta- 
blishing the affirmative. I waved the answer — 
the question Was repeated. I saw the little 
word no would have been dangerous, and was 
glad I had no occasion to use it. 

Passing throjugh a meadow in Anglesea, 
'* This is a good piece of land." *' Do you 
'* think,'* says an ancient Briton, " there is. a 
'^ better in all England ?" I could have an- 
swered, '* Ten thousand," but thought the 
words migpht as well lie still. 

In conversing with many gentlemen upon 
the Welch language, a subject in which I 
was no way qualified to support an argument, 
I found, what rarely happens in England^ 
they were all of one mind ! 

^* Whether can ideas be more fully stated. 
'' in Welch or English ?"— ^' In Welch." 

*^ Which is the most concise ?" — '^ The 
^^ Welch/' 

** As you understand both, which will ad- 
f* mit the .most flowers of rhetoric ?" — *' The 
f Welch." 
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*' If you should speak in public, which. 
*Manguage would you chuse as the best 
" adapted for the display of oratorial powers?*' 
^^ The Welch." 

Our argument, I founds was not like a 
tide which runs two ways, but 4 river, which, 
runs only one. 

"I have frequently,'' I replied, " com- 
'* pared paragraphs in both languages, and 
*' generally found the number of Wdch 
" words exceed those of the English, which. 
^' indicates prolixity, I have attended whea 
^' a person spoke the same sentence in both, 
*' and drew the same conclusion. I have 
" also remarked, when two people conversed, 
^ in Welch, the syllables issued like a flood, 
" which seenied to overwhelm thought, aild 
^' when they explained their ijJeas to me ii> 
•* English, it was done in fewer words/* 

" The Welch," it was rejoined, " is not 
^* only a language of itself, but independent 
** and complete. It is expressive, copious, 

y nervous. 
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^ nervous, and, flowing ; but the Englisli is 
'* 710 language, a mere non-descript, a medley, 
'* a Joseph's garment."' 

" But if we consult the Welch dictionarj% 
" we stall find one of the skirts, at least, of 
** Joseph's coat, appertains to that tongue. 
'^ Time and purity are incompatible/' 

This language, however, which Tt^as un- 
doubtedly that of our forefathers, . and the 
pride qf Cambria, is in its wane. The gentry 
cam speak it, but rarely do ; even some of the 
^letgy had rather omit it in the pulpit. The 
middle class practice both indiscriminately, 
but the lower ranks generally know none but 
the Welch : these keep no language pure.^ 
In public houses of evety description, English 
is underslox>d, and a few ages will: probably 
wear out the Welch. 



EGLWYS 
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EGLWYS WRW. 

If the Wehh tongue you know complete^ 
Tou then mivf ridey /ooi big, and eat« 

Two learned words, when timely said, 
Have sav'd a hand, a neck, a head ; 
But two qmte simple ^ I can tell/ye, 
Have these surpassed — they fiVi the betfy. 

A priest in Anglesea, ill fed, 
PreachM a whole year for half his bread ; 
Sheer poverty, with dismal note. 
Stuck closer to him than his coat — 
For poverty was always nigh, 
But his sole coat was apt to fly. 

Secretly pleasM, he heard fame tell, 
" A priest was dead — a living fell !'* 
His shirt and stock he bundled quick, 
Slung them across his walking stick, 
Then trampt' it up to London swift, 
(Lord Chancellor retainM the gift) 
Rapp'd at the knocker, shook his clothes, 
And stampM the dust from off his shoes ; 
Though rather in debasM condition, 
Gave in hb bow and his petition*-*- 

. D *« Which 
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<^ Which beggM his lordship would relieve hiniy 
*^ And -wotild EgVuDjfs Wrw give him." 

Thurlow surveyed the words awhile. 
With now an oath, and then a smile — 
(Acknowledged his defect at last) 
- And for the first time was set fiast* 
*' There are nine letters in this scrawl, 
*' Yet but one ¥owel *moiigst them all ! 
'* Who can articulate to the car 
'^ When only consonants appear \ 
** Sir, you the living shall receive 
" If you the English sounds can give.*' 

The parson bowM again, and wrote. 
Eyed, with regret, his thread-biMre coat, 
" The sounds, my Lord, for I tell you true, 
" In English are Eglom O^tooP 

« Who," says my Lord," « in black and white 
*' Can tell tf he |»ronoilnces right ?" 
" Why Mr. Jones * can construe clear, 
^y Belonging to the Commms here." 

Jones wrote the words as sodn as bid, . 
Exactly as the parson did. 

The priest the envy'd living *gfot. 
Then twice a week could boil the pot ; 

^ I had the incident from Mr. Jones histeelf, at 
Yarmouth. 

In 
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jia cotton tgo^n ;Oould dress his wife, . 
And ride a A:^/ during life. 

The Maw is here about three quarters of a 
mile wide, 

Barmouth consists of about two hundred 
houses, chiefly in one irregular line, upon 
the flat sands of the sea, and under a rocky 
mountain. Part of the town stands upon the 
declivity of this niountain, forming eight tier 
of houses,.one range abore another, to which 
there i^'^io approach but by steps cut ip the 
rock. The floors of one row is about level 
wi(;h the chijnnies immediately in its front ; 
so that the first rapge regales the second with 
its smoke, the second the third, &c, till we 
arrive at tjie uppermost, which, in a westerly 
wind, takes a smell of all. 

Many of these houses are rock, to which 
is added a little masonry. A spring of mag- 
nitude, rushes down the mountain, which am- 
ply supplies with water every story of houses. 
D 2 This 
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This place, recently in obscurity, abounds 
with inhabitants, chiefly methodists. I saw 
a boy raise his kite, which, in three minutes, 
drew a circle of twenty-nine children. From 
the plain stile of eating and wearing, the ob- 
server would suppose the people poor, which 
I believe is not the case. (Economy seems to 
be the leading trait. A neighbouring attorney 
declared he could, at any time, in half a day, 
raise two thousand pounds in Barmouth. 
They carry on a considerable trkde, and 
Treight niany vessels. 

The traveller who visits, for pleasure, or 
sqa bathing, is well accommodated, and is 
treated by Mrs. Lewis with every attention, 
and, at a moderate expence. A wish to please 
comprehends all we can desire. The com- 
pany annually increases. 

My horses did not fare quite so sumptu- 
ously. My directions were, " Never to see 
their ribs,'* but here I was treated with the 
irksome sight. It is, however, no wonder 

that 
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that provender is scarce, and bad, for tba 
chief part of the coimtry is rocky mountain. 
And what few farms there are, lie in a state of 
nature, which proves the farmer ip not over-^ 
stocked with labour. The women are ipojpe 
industrious than the men. 

BALA. 

We returned through this place, which is a 
pleasant one, and stands in a delightful 
country. The street, for there is but one, is 
spacious, but not the buildinj^. The pool 
(Llyn Tegid) is a fine sheet of water, three 
miles and a half long, and about three quar^ 
ters broad in the widest part. This is the 
source of the famous, river Dee, 

The women are everlasting knitters of 
stockings; sitting, standing, or walking, the 
pins are in motion. We may fairly conclude, 
there is not an idle female in the place; nay, 
I have seen them employed while ridings but 

D 3 as 
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as the pins ankt the bridle deitianded three 
handfe, and they coi*M ifiuster but t^o, 
ffie Horse wa# teft to take \m o^to eourse, 
tirhidi he seefli6<* io tmdefttaftd as ^ell as the 
rider. 

In our way to Corweii we went four iwites 
out of our road to see a curiosity, which we 
thought worth fourteen. 

POfNT Y GLtN; 
6r Bridge oroer a deep Cliff- 

This is a river which creeps silently along 
for some miles in an open bed, level with the 
meadows, when, passing this bridge, which is 
an arch sprung froni each side of the rock, it 
fells with violence among the rocky frag- 
ments below, and, perhaps, in passing an ho- 
rizontal space of fifty yards, sinks fifty below 
the surface of the earth. 
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CHAP. III. 



REMARKS 

- IN 

A TOUR TROUGH WALES, 

In August^ Septembevy and Ociobery 1791. 



Th€Wrekm^-r4)smstry(md Oswald — Uangollm 
— Owen Glcndwr — Otractacus — Kenipgie — 
JJanrwst — Cmtif4i^ — 4ber—Rhiraiir Miwr 
— Wagf ti^fini Sunday — J^ngw-^ViTttus of 
PlumhPuddi7i(S^Cufrnarwn — Welch Wed-- 
ding^^Tke Jumpers — Jaurnetf from Bir- 
mingbtm. 

THE WREKIN. 

Incidents beneathith^ notice. of the ge- 
neral historian may attract the curious eye^ 
excite, enquiry, and give pleasure to the en- 
quirer. They pay for research^ 

D4 The 
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The want of health in my daughter in- 
duced me to take her to Caernarvon for air 
and sea bathing. But arriving at Hay-gate, 
eight miles beyond Shiffnal, she was too much 
indisposed to proceed, which gave me, what 
I had loilg wished for^ an opportimity of 
seeing theWrekin, 

I ascended this famous hill, but the tain 
drove me back. I repeated the journey the 
next day, but the cold was intense. As a 
resolute examiner will not be disappointed by 
trifles, I ascended the third day, but the wind 
' was too strong to command my step. 

The prospect is not only extensive, but 
amazingly fine, for, the lands below, being 
* rich and level, the observer looks down upon 
the beautiful inclpsures as upon a map — the 
map* of nature, Round the summit are the 
traces of a British camp, consisting of two 
trenches and tWo ramparts, one elevated 
thirty of forty yards above the other. Each 
of them encircle the crown ef the hill, and 

• each 
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each admits but of one entrances, narrow as a 
gate-way, with a small eminence on each 
side by way of portal. The lower or outward 
trench is mojre than a mite round, the inner 
inuch less. 

This spacious camp would accommodate 
tiventy thousand men, who would find it a 
cold birth, suited only to a hardy Briton. 

I know of no historical fact that will attach 
to this camp ; but as it is not certainly known 
upon what hill in Shropshire Caractacus, 
king of Wales, was encamped when forced 
by Ostorius, the Roman general, there is 
great probability of its being his. 

OSWESTRY and OSWALD, 

King of Northumberland. 

Observing the figure of a man upon a stone 
pillar on each side a street, with a sword in 
his right hand, and palm in his left, indicating, 
I suppose, victory and peace; the same 
figure also represented upon the town hall; 

I was 
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I was led to enquire his name, and was 
answered, king Oswald; a famous duistiaji, 
king, saint, and martjrr, who fell in this place, 
then called Maserfield* 

It appears that Oswald was a mighty bene- 
factor to the church, and, in return, was 
canonized by the priest. But if we strip 
history of its disguise, we shall find him an 
elevated plund»er. How else ^ can we. ac- 
count for his quitting his own dominions to 
rain another's I 

Penda, king of Morcia, of which Maser* 
field was parf^ being a Pagan, it was lawful, 
in those mild days of Christianity, to destroy 
him and his people. 

Oswald approached with his army to what 
is called the Church Field, then open. About 
four hundred yards west of the church is a 
small hill; here the battle began. The as- 
sailant seems to have driven Penda's forces to 
a close still nearer the town, called Cae Nef, 
and about the same distance from the hill. 

Here 
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Hesre Oswald fdi PenAi's people twe the 

body to pieces. The remains were interred 

by a spring dboirt the midway between the 

hill and €ae Nef, called Oswald's Well, and 

a tree was |rfanted oti the spot ; hence the 

name Oswald's Tree corrupted into Oswestry. 

A y6w now stands tipon the same place, 

which appears about two hundred years old. 

Mis scull was found, in digging the pool 

just below the well, about the year 1780. 

In honor of the quondam saint, his head is 

carved upon one of the stones,, banded with a 

royal fillet; and, though secured with iron 

rails, some rude hand has found means to 

deprive him of his nose. He fell August 1, 

642, aged 38. 

OLD OSWESTRY. 

Remarking to a gentleman, that I had 
gleaned up some anecdotes relative to Oswald, 
he asked me, if I had seen Old Oswestry, 
where he assured me the town formerly 

stood? 
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8too4 } h with a smile, answered in the ne* 
gative. He told me, with a serious face, 
f that the town had travelled three quarters 
'' of a mile, to the place where it had taken 
" up its present abode." This belief, I 
found, was adapted by all I conversed with. 

At the above distance, west of the town, 
and two hundred yards on the traveller's left 
as he rides to Llangollen, he will observe a 
heautififl woqd uppn a hill. This b dig^nified 
with the name of Old Oswestry, 

I could not pass this place without as strict 
an examination as could be ex;pected from ^ 
man of seventy-four, who was to plimb and 
descend a number of rat^parts, each thirty or 
forty feet high, while up to the phin in 
brambles. 

The whole is a considerable eminence^ 
steep, and nearly square ; had originally but 
one entrance, and that on the opposite side to 
the turnpike road. Its ancient n^n^e was 
Hen Dinas (Old Place) it is evidendy a Roman 

Camp. 
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Camp, and in the highest perfection I ever 
saw one. When the traveller has passed over 
four trenches^ and five mounds, which all 
round the fortifications are covered with tim- 
ber and brush wood, he will find himself in an 
area at the crown of the hill, consisting of 
sixteen acres; where he may literally say, 
*' He is got into a wood/' The fortifications 
that surround him, I think, cannot be less 
than forty or fifty acres, exclusive of the area^ 
The perfection of the works Is entirely owing 
to the timber upon them. 

When I had made my observations, I re- 
treated to the possessor, to collect what tra- 
ditionary knowledge I was able. He told 
me they had found something like a well in 
one place> where, he supposed, they hid their 
treasure; a pavement in another, which, he 
concluded, was to prevent the horses from 
injuring the ground; and pieces of iron, 
. which, he supposed, were pieces of armour. 
That, about thirty years ago, as much timber 

was 
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was cut down from the rampants ^ sold for 
seventeen thousand pounds, which proves 
them to be extensive; that the proprietor could 
trace two falls prior to this, which must take up 
the compass of perhaps five hundred years; 
but how many before ihes^, were hid in time. 
It is not easy to determine wh»t part of our 
history this magnificent work belongs to; but 
it is a work of immense labour, and ample 
security. It could not contain a great num- 
ber of men, perhaps not more than a 
thousand; but, I think, jit WQuld employ 
five thousand men a whole year to construct 
the work. The people must have been sta- 
tionary, and their safety consisted more in 
the strength of the fortifications than in their 
numbers. There are two or three out-posts. 
No battle, I apprehend, was fought here. I 
rather think the Romans constructed this la- 
borious camp to awe the Welch, 



LLANGOLLEN. 
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LLANGOLLEN. 
A pleasant ride of twelve miles brought Us 
to Llangollen, a small, narrow, crowded, in- 
convenibnt town, in a delightful country, 
with one good inn, and two miserable streets, 
in the form of ja T. The diurdh is e'iegant, 
the bridge spacious, but the river Dee delight- 
fiiL It keeps up a perpetual quarrel with 
the rocks, over which it precipitates with 
violence. 

Upon the borders of the town is Dinas 
Bran, an elevated and conical mountain, 
upon the summit of which are the ruins of 
a spacious castle. 

A mile west, and the same distance from 
the town, is an Abbey, called the Vale of 
St. Crucis. For a recluse life, a €pot more 
proper could scarcely be selected. It was 
built by Modoc, son of Griffin, prince of 
Powis, in the reign of Edward the First. 
Much of the building remains, and tlie whole 

may be traced. 

OWEN 
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OWEN GLENDWR. 

Sycharth (pronounced Sychyer) the name 
of a moat, once the residence of the famous 
Owen Glendwr, the greatest general Wales 
ever produced, the scourge of tlie English, 
a tormenting thorn to Henry the Fourth, 
and the ruin of his country. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed, that Owen was an injured 
person; that he could not procure any redress 
for his wrongs but by the sword; and when 
necessity forces a man upon rough measures^ 
he is not altogether responsible for the conse- 
quence. 

In my tour through Wales I could not re- 
frain interesting myself in this great man's 
affairs. I found the moat, where bis palace 
stood, seven miles frpm Llangollen, and three 
short of Corwen. It joined the turnpike 
road till 1796, when the farmer inclosed a 
slice of waste land from the road, perhaps 
ten yards wide, which places it at that dis- 
tance. 
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tance. It is surrounded with only one trench, 
which was deep, for the ground being ele^ 
vated above the river Dee, which runs twenty 
yards behind it, a deep cut supplied the water 
from the river, which became an ample 
security. 

The moat is nearly square, not a quarter o£ 
acre, which refutes what Owen's bard. Solo 
Goch, sung, " That his. house was as large as 
" Westminster Hall;" this, also, Mr. Pennant 
might have refuted, had he surveyed the 
place. Not the least remains of the buildings 
are seen. There is a small swell near the 
centre, where the house stood. 

Here Owen lived in all the spkndor o£ 
his day, till urged to arms by ill treatment. 
In the same close, fifty yards nearer Gotwen# 
is an artificial mount thirty feet high, on 
which, within memory, stood an old oak, 
prior to that, a w^ateh-tower, but now a elttm]» 
«f firs. 

E Owen 
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Owen usually attended divine service at 
Corwen church, where I was shewn a door- 
way, now made up, through which he enter- 
ed to his pew in the chancel. Upon one of 
the stones is cut, half an inch deep, the figure 
of a dagger, and ray guide told me, with 
a face more serious than my own " that 
" upon the Berwyn Mountain, behind the 
" church, was a place called Glendwr's Seat, 
** from which he threw his dagger, and made 
" the above ihipression upon the stone/* If 
this had happened in our day, the whole 
bench of bishops would have united in pro- 
nouncing him a Jacobin. Exclusive of the 
improbability of the tale, my friend forgot 
that it refutes itself, for the mark of the 
dagger is upon the very door-way through 
which Owen passed, which probably was not 
built up in his day, 

I climbed the mountain to what is called 
OwenVSeat, among the rocks, and concluded 
he must have been more agreeably employed 

than 
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than in throwing his dagger, for the prospect 
is most charming. Here the rich and de- 
lightful vale of Cprwen esjipands to view, with 
the Dee in the centre. Here Owen might 
view near forty square miles. of his own land. 
While he lived the life of a little sovereign 
in his own dominions, a quarrel aro&e between 
him and his neighbour, Lord Grejr, of Rutheu 
Castle, twelve miles distant, now in ruins* 
Their lordships were contiguous, but Grey 
Wishing to confine Owen within the bounds 
pf the Dee, claimed the hiWs north of the 
river, at the back of Owen's house, This 
ynjust seizure produced a suit— Owen won. 
But Henry the Fourth acceding to the 
crown, favoured the cause of Grey against 
his antagonist, and produced that quarrel 
whiqh lasted many years, sacrificed a hundred , 
thousand lives, destroyed property, burnt 
puiaberless habitations, excited that animosity 
which is not wholly extinguished^ j^ncj 
drenched both nations in blood. Grey was 

E 2 the 
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the most powerful in arms, Owen in strata^ 
gem. Grey was backed by the crown, 
Owen by his faithful Welch. Owen expect- 
ing a visit from Grey, drove a great number 
of stakes into the ground, and covered each 
With a cap and jacket, which Grey mistaking 
for an army in battalia, retreated. Wishing to 
take Grey in ambusli, he caused the shoes of 
kii^ hordes to be reversed, with the calkins in 
front, to give the enemy an ideahe was running 
away, which succeeding. Grey became his 
prisoner^ The descendants of Ore/ were 
afterwards Dukes of Kent. 

The same room is now in being at Ma- 
chynlleth, low, gloomy, lined with stohe 
walls, and a mud floor, wherein Owen 
held his parliament; and, where he lock 
\ipon himself, with the consent of the stated 
tbfe sovereignty of Wales. 

As the power of England was superior to 

that ol Wal^s, Owen was crushed, and lived 

in retirement. Three of his daughters were 

. married 
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wn^med to three Herefordshire gentlemen^^ 
whose descendant? are in high life, Crqft, 
Jkfonmr^gton, and Scudamore. Owen died in 
\4f\5, at his daughter Monnington's, at the 
9g^ of sixty, ai>d was interred hi that church 
yard, . ^ 

I paid a visit to Rug, the seat of Colonel 
Salisbury, successor Co Oweii as Lord of Cor^ 
w^en, and saw a dagger, knife,*and fork, all iq 
one sheath, but each in a distinct apartment^ 
♦ jrichly ornamented with silrer, which OweiEB 
usually carried. The knife and fork are ^ 
rather slender. The dagger is about seven- 
teen inches long, twelve of which constitute 
the Wade, which tapers to a point. At the 
end of the handle is )m arms, a lk>n rampant 
and three fiower&-de*luce, curiously engraved< 
The principal part of the handle isr inlaid 
with black and yellow wood, banded with 
silver; and the shield at the top of the 
blade, a solid piece of the same metal curi- 
ously wrought, but not much larger in cir* 
E 3 cumference 
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dumfcrence than a crown piece- The knife 
dnd fork are obliged to be sheathed firsts 
which the shield covers, consequently the 
dagger must be drawn first, 

Two observations occur from theSe remarks 
upon Owen Glendwr, that dreadful conse- 
(Juences may arise from a sovereign's offend- 
ing . even an individual ; for, in this case, 
England suffered much, but Wales was so 
ruined that she has not. recovered herself to 
this day. And, instead of the Welch cross- 
ing the dyke to niurder their neighbours, let 
them continue to improve their roads, and 
the English will enrich them by their annual 
visits> to view the wonderful curiosities of that 
principality, for there is already, I am told, 
more than thirty thousand a year spent by 
the English mountain-hunters. 



PARAC- 
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CARACTACUS. 



Upon the same turnpike road, towards 
J^lanrwst, ten miles beyond Corwen, ?ind 
tliree short of Cernioge, is the ^Jieasant vil^ 
Jage of Cerig y Druidian, the abode of the 
Druids^ but nothing belonging to that do- 
mineering order of men is now seen. 

Upon tlie first hill, east of this village, and 
distant one mile, is Pen Gweryn, where the 
Antiquary will be pleased with the small re- 
mains of a casde belonging to the celebrated 
Caractacus: the residence of a leading man 
in British history, but neglected by the 
historian. 

As the traveller approaches the top of the 
hiU> which is of easy ascent, he first comes to 
a trench about thirty-six feet wide. A small 
part of the soil having been thrown up bi^ 
the outside, constitutes a mound three feet 
high;^ but the greatipr part being discharged on 
\ E4 .the 
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the inner side^^ forms a rampart about fifteen 
feet from the bottom of the trench. This 
rampart ^circles th6 upper part of the hill, 
rather of an oval form, is every where visible, 
in some places nearly perfect, and incloses 
$ix or seven acres. 

Ascendmg sixty or seventy feet more, he 
jiext meets with the foundation of the wall, 
about six feet thick, which forms the uppe^r 
area, running regular with the trench below, 
and inclosing four or fiye acres. From the 
|hickne?s of the wall, nqw level with the 
ground, we may reasonably conclude it ra,i| 
^welvg or fourteen fpet hi§|h. A? pne part 
of the area is higher than the other, it point§ 
pq^ th^ exact spot where the castle stood; 
;ppthir\g of wliiph reinains. Jhe whole is i^ 
f a?turf8. 

The liUmtiQn ^m^ can$i4^?fthie hiU, b^ 
nat a mountain, Tfee pypspegfeg ar« ^te^siye, 
hut iwrfea} aud its ^%i^ t§ Cejig y p^\i 

dian. 

i3 'ii 



fiian^ proves that the prince and the priests 
i^ere upon friendly terms. 

We are told, that when this great njan was 
routed by the Romans, whether ^t CaerCara* 
doc, Gair Ditches, or the Wrekin, is upcer^ 
taiii, that he retreated to thi^ cgstle for ii^fety^ 
but was, \yith his whole family, betraye4 to 

the enemy by queen Cartisnaunda, sent pri- 

* 

30Rer to Rome, whejre he delivered that 
famous speech nientioned by all our his* 
torians, 

CERNIOGK 

Leaving Cerig y Druidian, a delightful 
road of three miles, brings u^ to Cemioge, a 
3mall and elevated village of three or four 
houses, but chiefly an inn of some magni- 
tude. 



LLANRWST. 
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LLANRWST. 

Advancing five miles^ wc come to Gallt y 
Gwg, a terrace of more than two miles long, 
with the beautiful vale of Llanrwst forming a 
deep valley at our left elbow, and Conway 
in the centre. This, Burk pronounced 
" the most charming spot, in Wales;" which 
•I am more inqlined to believe, than some 
things he asserted. 

The bridge is famous, erected by Inigo 
Jones, but has a flimsy look. The town is 
low, the streets dirty, ill paved, and the people 
civil. 

CONWAY. 

{ABERCONWAY,) 

Approaching this place, we were seized by 
the scouts of the innkeepers, at the entrance, 
for there is but one, who contended for us, 

as 
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as Gabriel and Satan did for Moses« At that 
inn, which won us, we found neglect, and 
dirty sheets; at the other, every thing wc 
wished, accompanied with civility. 

In two points of view, Conway appears' 
charming, that approaching from Llanrwst; 
where the castle, and the walls inclosing the 
town, appear in full majesty; but chiefly in 
that on the outside of the south wall, upon the 
sea bank, where the town, the turrets, and the 
castle, backed by a most beautiful and rising 
wood, has a surprising effect. This beauty is 
still augmented by a declining sun. 



ABER. 

[RHAIADR MOAR.) 

Aber, nine miles from Conway, is a small 

and pleasant village in a Glen by the sea, 

once the habitation of Llewelin the Great. 

Here is a remarkable water-fall. 

The 
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The Cataract is two hundred feet high, and 
more than two miles behind the village. It he* 
comes a river of the ^ame name. Some \d^ 
may be formed of the q^s^Qtity of water 
vhich tumbles down this preeipitou^ rocH; I 
saiw it in its highest perfection in. the wet 
season of Augu9t> n99» when the violent 
torrent washed down three bridges between 
that and the 9m$ all within the compass of 
three or four hundred yards* I saw it again 
in the extreme dry sea»n of August, 1800, 
^when the main springs were diiniQi^ed^ and 
the land spring dtied up. The water^ in 
this instance, kept Aber mill in motion, night 
and day, while the sources of the neighbour- 
ing mills were gone, and the inhabitants, for 
twenty miles^ carried their coyn to be ground 
at Aber. The flow of water in this dry season 
9ffiS»fii IP he: ^ifoni (W4ce as much as waa ne- 
i^smff foK 1^ii^ine$s. The fall ^om the rqcJks 
in n9», io9Jfee4 apia^ipgly grand; in 1800^ 
beautiful. Thf; i^ues in one mu^ h%v^ lieen, 

at 
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at least, one hundred times more thap in the 
other. 

One of the bridges washed down was that 
in the great post road to Ireland. The next; 
in the old road to Llanrwst; and the thirds 
is what Pennant dignifies with the pompous 
name of ^* An Alpine bridge/* When I read 
this sounding title, by my own fire side^ in 
the best tourist Wales ever produced, tome- 
thing grand and beautiful strikes the mind. 
But travelling over it now, I found it con- 
sisted of two shabby poles, with slats nailed 
ac^ross, much like a miserable ladder^ with 
broad staves, laid flat. The whole, workman- . 
ship included, cannot be worth ten shillings — 
A flourish upon nothing! 



THE 
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THE WAY TO FIND SUNDAY, 

Without an Almanack, 

That parson, who two trades sustains, 
We must allow, has store of brains. 
And yet his clerk, with onjy one, 
' Full twice as tnany brains may bwn; 
But should you disbelieve me quite, 
I'll place it in the truest light. 

At Aber, upon Cambrian ground, 
A sober clergyman was found, 
This living held-^'tis worth observing. 
It's better name would be — A starving ^ 
Which caused this union to be made 
Of poverty, industry, trade* 

Our priest*, for preaching had a passion. 
E'er Almanacks came into fashion, 
And,. to miss Sunday, was afraid. 
As no red letter came to aid ; 
But it appears, when wants are nigh, 
A genius can those wants supply^ 



^ He refided about a mile from the churcfai at the back of the 
tillage, among the mountains^ 

Among: 
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Among his poultry, one s^vmck.cocA 
Told every morning " What's the clock?" 
This useful point adjusted, ' then 
Each Sunday was told by the hen; ^ 
Thus, must a. priest be doubly blessM, 
Who two such worthy friends possessed. 

Miss hen was fertile, just like May, 
And laid him one egg ev'ry day ; 
The thriving parson thought it best, 
** That once a week he clear'd the nest, 
** And if he counts the first from Monday, 
'* The seventh egg woidd shew him Sunday/* 
He never thought the week went round. 
Till he the seventh egg had found ; 
And pray, what scheme could suit him better, 
Tlus egg became the Sunday letter, 
Then gown and cassock, book and band. 
With hat and rose, were brought to hand. 

But who can property conceal, 
When thieves are on the watch to steal; * 
The treacherous clerk had left his bed 
(Forgot what in the desk he'd read 
Fair written in his godly book) 
AssaiPd the nest, and one egg took. 

Sunday, and people, now appear 
At church, but ah! no priest was there, 

Th^ 
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The pidus clerk ran back a mile. 
The cottgt%atieii itaited while^ 
And here, I must divulge the news^ 
He found the patson sKAeitig shocsr; 
Of priest, atid people^ ^e may say^ 
He mended f thdugh ihejf went astray^ . 
If other souk l^ere dien forgot. 
We must confessi his own were not. 

«* O Sir!" (in Welch) " a little sour. 
The folks have waited full an hour." 

'* 'Tis Saturday," the priest expressed, 
*^ Here's but six eggs within the nest!" 
But we'll not stay to argue long, 
He was convinc'd by Rog^er's tongue* 

In horror, he kick'd o'er the stall. 
Threw down his knife, and dropt l]is awl ; 
But as misfortune haste attends, 
He quite^ forgot to cut the endsj 
But drag'd them over hill and plain. 
As horses drag the hateful chain. 

Our heroes trudg'd apace — ^but mark 
One luckless step made by the clerk. 
Trod on the ends — ^the priest fell down, 
Besmear'd his breeches, daub'd his gown ; 
He frown'd, he swore, turn'd back from church, 
And left his hearers in the lurch, 

4 During 
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, During my stay at Aber, I atteixd^d divin€^ 
service in this very church, and though I did 
not observe any pews lined with green, or the 
pulpit graced with crimson velvet, fringed 
with gold, yet I considered, that a m^n's de- 
votion might be as since/e, and effective, al- 
though the walls were lined with green 
mould; a log of timber was his seat, and a 
wisp of straw, upon a mud floor, his foot- 
stool. 



BANGOR. 

When we alighted, I proceeded to the 
market place, to examine the interior of the 
city, but instead of finding one, I found my- 
self at the other extremity, and was surprized 
at the difference between the grandeur of the 
name (City) and its size, which consisted, only 
of one street, and 92 houses. 

It lies in a dry, healthy, and pleasant spot. 
The bishop's palace is ancient, but neat, and 

F in 
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In a warm tdlley* Thd catbedtal if plain, 
as all places of ivorship ought. The church 
^ large, with a short disproportioned steeple. 
In the chancel we ar6 treated with the 
melancholy sight of the busts of two decapi- 
tated bishops, a sacrilege committed by the 
rude populace in the destructirfe civil wars of 
€harles the First, These poor remains of de- 
parted greatness teach a more important 
lesson than ever they taught during their 
lives, that ''power abused^ lays a foundation/or 
incalculable mischiefs.** It requires some ad- 
dress to arrive at power, but much prudence 
to us© it. Dreadful instances may be ad- 
duced from history of a mis-application of 
ever-grown power, as that of the Romish 
fclergy in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
whose abuse of power was borne till past 
bearing, and not being reformed, a whole 
system was overturned. 

This was the case when the two figures 
alluded to, lost their heads by the furious po. 

pulace. 



pulace. The crown, supported by thesuperior 
clergy, carried an iron hand forty years, when 
the general cry, which never reforms, but 
destroys, rose against them. 

This was also the case in Frati^e, which 
brought on the present troubles. Monarchy, 
aristocracy, and hierarchy, uniting to oppress, 
the multitude rose like a mighty whirlwind, 
and swept down all in one general ruin. 

What gi'eat itiatteiB ai*« done for the im- 
provement of Bangor are, perhapsi done by 
the clergy, die tfish mails, and the stages, 
for it seems unable to do any thing f<Jr it- 
self. 
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THE VIRTUES OF PLUMB-PUDDING. 

Are you a Parson^ bred ewtpieai^ ' 
Tei searcelj know what */// to eots 
ibould a Plumb-pudding bit jour fanty^ 
Your happiness may ev^rj man see. 

Examine PaiJ, for he'll observe, 
•^ That he who preaches should not starve;** 
Attend to what divines have spoken, 
** TMs sacred text should not be broken.*' 

The farmer's care supports his stock, 
The bishop's is to nurse bis flock. 
Under the mitre, for their good, 
Collects them, as the hen her brood. 

I'll now to Bangor turn my face. 
And there observe how matters pass; 
Her churches I'll not write upon. 
Nor streets, because there is but one ; 
Nqf ninetif4wo compose my ditty. 
Of houses, which compose the city; 
My thought a nobler theme pursues, 
The bishop shall attract the muse. 
Whose blessing on his clergy lies. 
They're taught to eat, and taught to rise. 

My 
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My Lord (for TU due praises give him) 
Summoned his cjergy to diae with him; 
That man, in harmony's a winner, 
Who peace can purchase with a dinner. 

A kungry curate sat at bottom, 
Who boil'd, and roast lov'd — ^had he got 'eip, 
For though his talents were respected^ 
Yet that of eating was neglected, 
His work, what tailor good can call. 
When he's no thread to work withal. 

On,a plumb-pudding, full in view, 
Our curate cast an eye or two ; . 
His plate was filPd, as authors tell^ 
All which he relish'd mighty weD, 
Nay, his lov'd plate was emptied twice, 
Yet wanted still another slice. 

My Lord surveyed the scene awhile. 
And scarcely could repress the smile: 
** Sir, he call*d out,' with some delighty 
** You'll spoil both dish and appetite, 
^* Here's dainties, which are much- more i^e, 
** I think will please you better far." 

With wishful eye, with shaking head. 
And heaving breast, the curate said, 

F3 *« This 
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** This is my &iy'rite diah, my I^rd, 
« But, 'tis a dish I can't afford ;'* 
He spokie as sympathy he'd draw. 
The bishop/^// as well as saw. 

When a short season had pass'd o'er, 
Hb Lordship summon'd him once mort, 
' •* What !-^-<:aird again !-^Who can endure it? 
^^ He treats uiddnd, an humble curate, 
** No horse have I--to walk on foot ! 
'^ Brings to the pulpit no repute; 
^^ My thread-bare coat ! Who can be ^eea in ? 
** Its bUek is traRsferr'd to my linen, 
^' And both, should an observer view, 
** Approaehlfig to one dusky hue ; 
" Tramp wtb aa e^apty fob ! — I must, 
« Ui)fesii, my d^ar, you stow a crust." 

Now, after bows, s»>d albr chati 
Just sayipg fought bm thi*--a^<tn-th*t, 
" Sir, S9j>9 XD;y Lord, thisrc's ip my hs^, 
" A living, much at your conim^ndi 
" ^Twill'place you perfectly at ease, 
** And bring plumb-pudding wl^ep you pje^^." 

No lass, forsaken by her lpv(?r> 
Could a more joyfiil face discover, 
Should he return, and bring to view. 
The wedding ring, and lifccnse too. 

Who 
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Who would not, to a brighter day, 
Through a plumb-puddmg cat his way I 
A benefice, just to his wish, 
Proceedpg from his fav'rite dish. 
The curate rose, by what he lovM, 
This was the spring by which he moV'd, 
Held up his head — ^^'as more alive^ 
And taller grew, though thirty-^fiye; 
He's orthodoxy most resolu^y 
Perfectly sound from head to foot; 
Can^ at his table, cut surloio, 
Peruse the papers — drink his wine. 
Plumb-pudding never has to seek. 
He sees it amoak three times a week. 
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CAERNARVON. 

The situation of the country which sur^ 
rounds Caernarvon is remarkable^ and merits 
the attention of the traveller. The whole 
Isle of Anglesea, twenty-four niiles over, and 
seven miles in Caernarvonshire, east of the 
Menai, may be considered as one vast mea- 
dow, guarded by the sea on three sides, and 
by a range of rocky and majestic mountains 
on the south, forming a curve like a bow, 
the two extremities of which, Pen Maen 
Mawr, and the Rivals, project into the sea, 
and are distant from each other about thirty- 
five miles. Upon any of the eminences in 
the neighbourhood of Capirnarvon, we have a 
compleat view of this beautiful meadow. 

The observer, at one glance, may count 
thirty-one of these mountains, ranged in 
front; but how many thirty-ones compose 
the rear ranks is not Q^^J to determine. 

This 
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This natural barrier admits but of five nar- 
row, and dangerous passes, guarded by five 
castles; Diganwy, at the opening of the Con- 
way,' which leads to Sychnant, at the foot of 
Pen MaenMawr — Caer-rhun or Bwlchy Mau 
Fean, enters at Aber — Dol y Felen, at NAnt 
Frankon, opens at Llandegai — Dol Badern, at 
Nant Berris — and Cedum, at Nant tal y Llyn, 
between Moel Eliani and Mynneth Vawr. 
, This vast meadow, th us guarded, was thought 
the most secure retreat against the South, or 
stronger Britons, the Romans, Saxons, Daftes, 
and Normans; and this, no doubt, induced 
the cautious Druids to fix their emporium in 
Anglesea, which is said to be a modem island, 
once joining the main land till the ravages of 
*he sea destroyed the isthmus, near Bangor 
ferry. 

Close within the range of mountains^ 
mentioned above, runs a range of lesser 
mountains, forming a kind of lining, which 
iBtill adds to the strength of the barrier. This 

guard 
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guard is farther strengthened by % line of 
about twelve forts, and these are placed the 
nearest together! where the grand fence was 
the least secure. Seven of these were pointed 
out to me« 

Caernarvon is a handsome town. The 
streetp are regular, though the buildings are 
not, and exceedingly well paved. It is the 
only place I have seen so in Wales; , neither 
ean any pl^ce be handsome that is not The 
passenger should always be accommodated, 
V^hether he rides or walks, with an easy and 
safe passage. Most pf the Welch towns have 
the two faults of narrow streets and bad pa¥0«> 
ment; faults not to be excused. 

The parade between the castle and the sea, 
is beautiful, clean, convenient, and much 
frequented, but the Bangor turnpike road, 
which is delightful, is more, being unim- 
peded with dirt, dust, or sea winds. 

I found the inhabitants much more civil 
than I had a right to eypeet, and though a 

stranger. 
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stranger, was indulged with books, informa* 
tion, ^c. and found myself happy among 
them. 

Owing to various enquiries after druidical 
remains, in Anglesea, which I intended 
to visit, several gentlemen of Caernarvpn 
offered to conduct me to the various places^ 
and shewed me every attention ; this I declined, 
as it would have led me to the tables of the 
gentry, and deprived me of a treasure I could 
ill spare, although I have reqeived more than 
most men, time. 

The savory dish and sparkling glass, were 
inadequate to liberty and my own plan. I 
had no doubt of meeting, in the island, with 
some intelligent person, who could speak 
English. But in this I was disappointed ; I 
found the land in a low state of cultivation, 
the inhabitants thinly scattered, apd the few I 
saw knew no language but their own. , 

An antiquary does not deserve the name 
who canndt fast half a day, and live hard the 

other 
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Other half. When the guide was conducting 
me over Moel Elyan, between the lakes of 
Llanberris and Quethlyn, I held forth a piece 
of bread and cheese, and said, with a smile, 
'VThis is my dinner." "Thank ye,'* says 
he, supposing I had asked him to p^take. I 
trust for drink till I meet with a spring, or an 
ale-house. The pursuit is entertainment for 
the headj not the appetite. 



THE CASTLE, 

When Edward the First, about five hundred 
and fifteen years ago, erected Caernarvon 
castle, it served the old city Segentum (Old 
Caernarvon) as St. Alban*s served Verulum; 
drew it into its own vortex. Houses began to 
shelter themselves, for security, within the 
castle walls, which I apprehend, is about fiivc 
or six acres, and there are now one hundred 

and 
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and seventy-two houses, which compose nine 
streets. 

As the powers of the. castle failed, th« 
houses increased without the walls, and there 
appears about six streets, and about three 
hundred houses more. All these are on the 
e^st side of the fortress, for the others are 
guarded by water. 

The castle, at a distance, makes a grand 
arid awful appearance, but within, like a man 
in a consumption, is drawing towards an end. 
I was curious to examine the room which 
gave birth to one of the most unfortunate sove- 
reigns that ever existed ; a title to an illustrious 
race of princes, and the means of uniting and 
making peace between two quarrelsome na- 
tions; that where Edward the Second was 
born. This I could only see, for no man has 
entered it, perhaps, for ages, having no floor, 
nor ceiling, but is open to the cellar and the 
sky. Upon expressing my disappointment, 
the guide told me he could take me to that 

room 
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children, who had come from Anglesea to 
Caernarvon fair, were about to return. It 
was ten o'clock of a dark and tempestuous 
night the tide was out, and the sand beds 
not easily discovered. Under these unfavour- 
able circumstances, their friends intreated 
them to stay; but people, elevated with li- 
quor, are not easily persuaded. They ven- 
tured, swerved from the usual pass, got about 
three miles to the south, near Abermenai, and 
struck against a sand bed. The most la- 
mentable cries of distress were now extended, 
both to Anglesea and Caernarvon, but no 
vessel durst venture to their assistance. The 
tide was flowing in. ^ What then must be the 
horror of their feelings, who saw inevitable 
death approaching by inches ! Sixty of these 
persons perished, one only was saved, and he, 
by adhering to floatable matter. This multi- 
tude was lost through obstinacy. 

While my family were at Caernarvon, in 
1797, the man who guided the Jielm of the 

ferry 
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Fetry boat, in crossing to Anglesea, beiiig in*- 
toxicated, ffcll overboard, and was lost. — He^ 
perished by the ale barrel. 

A young attorney had come from Ariglesea 
to transact business, which held him till a dark 
hour. He would not wait till morning, but, 
contrary to the advice of friends, the water 
being very low, would ride his horse over; I 
believe near Llanvair church. The horse 
found his way home, but bis rider, the way 
to the bottom. A short time after, he was 
discovered, standing upright in the sand; his 
body, down to the waist, totally eaten away 
by some marine animaL His money was 
safe in the pocket.— Had the animal been 
possessed of fingers, his money would have 
gone first. 

While musing in my chamber, over a 
book, in August, 1799, I was alarmed by a 
shrieking in the street. Looking out, I saw 
people running to the beach, in the utmost 

G terrr^r 
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terror. I followed, and found about a 
dozen people in great consternation, which, 
in three or four minutes, increased to five 
hundred. Upon enquiry, I was told, *' a 
" boat had just sunk, with two men; that 
'* they were bringing stone, had overloaded 
*' the vessel, which striking against a sand 
" bank, and not yielding to the waves^ 

" they flowed in, and instantly sunk her." 
One only could swim; the other laid hold of 

the plank, which bore him up. I saw their 
heads, like two small black spots, just above 
water, a considerable distance asunder, and 
more than half a mile from the shore. 
Seven boats issued from various parts of the 
bead), to give assistance. I saw them 
brought to land. They seemed a couple of 
sturdy fellows, advanced in years, who did 
not much regard their late situation. The 
most circumspect may fall, but he who vo* 
luntarily enters into evils, with his eyes open, 

may 
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itlay meet with dreadful consequences; he 
who plays with danger may win destruc* 
tion. 

The market at Caernarvon is numerously 
a^ttended with supplies for the town, the en- 
suing week. It is difficult to procure a joint, 
or even necessaries for family use> on any 
other day. Standing in a shop where provi- 
sions were sold, a person applied for sonie 
cheese. The mistress took up a piece which 
lay on the coimter, nearly two pouods^ 
How much do you chuse?" " The whole." 
*\ I cajinot spare more than half a pound, fdr 
*' this is all there is in Caernarvon t" 

The people of Arigleseaar,e great supporters 
of the market, with the productions of the 
Island; and, I believe, often pinch themselves 
to supjdy others; for money must be had. 
The ferry boat, at Tal y FoeU is fully em- 
ployed on Saturday morning and, evening, to 
bring and return them. I saw it unload 

thirty-eight persons at one time, every one 

G2 with 
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With a luggage for the market, and each soli- 
citous to quit the vessel ; and who does not 
rejoice to leave a prison ? The men were as- 
siduous, I observed, to assist the young 
women, but the old, who stood most in need 
of assistance, were left to shift for themselves. 
Some of these poor helpless things, in 
jumping on shore, jumped into the water, 
but instantly walked off, and a little ashamed; 
but I think the men ought rather to have 
taken shame to themselves* Perhaps the 
English fair arfe treated with more attention 
than the Welch- They are> however, treated 
with less labour. 

Observing the sea very roughs and the 
wind strong, on a succeeding market day, I 
said to a gentleman, " Dare the people of 
" Anglesea venture over ?" " Yes, but they 
" cannot return.*' 
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The first supply for the use of man is 
food. This must be had, for it admits of no 
substitute. n 

The second article of necessity is apparel. 
In a state of nature it is possible to exist 
without it, but not in civilized society. This^ 
in a small degree, admits of a substitute, 
which is exercise. But the nature of man, 
not allowing a continual exertion, it can only ' 
be a partial relief from the cold. Hence the 
use of clothes becomes necessary. 

The third principal want of man is fire. 
This he might alsQ exist without, but it must 
be in a rude state. There is not an instance 
upon the globe, of a people, who could 
clothe, and were destitute of fire. Fire ad- 
mits of no substitute but cloathing, and that in 
a small latitude. 

Neither coal nor wood are in the neigh- 
bourhood of Caernarvon. Half ^ this arises 
6 3 from 
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from the neglect of public good, and of the 
landlord's private interest, in not planting 
timber for beauty, profit, and use. Whoever 
visits Walea, sees her nake4ness. British 
timber has been long declining, and there are 
two reasons why the generations of trees, like 
those of men, do not succeed each either. 
Xhe landlord is too inattentive to plant, be? 
pause no advantage can accrue in his life 
,time ; end the tenant will prevent the growth 
except be can make free with the crop. 
Ithis neglect will soon become a national 
grievance. • 

The coal which supplies Caernarvon may 
be said to be purchased from the sea, for the 
carts run tip to t3ie axletree, to load foreign 
coai from th^^ vessel. The inhabitants suiFfcr 
great inconreniency when a supply is -de- 
tained by contrary winds. — The remedy 
would be found in a coal wharf. 
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THE WELCH WEDDING. 

(September 13, 1799.) 

^j irutbteUing Musejball h^ormj9u what there is . 
transacted upon f be great Lake of Llanberrh, 
Exhibit a picture f in which will be found 
A Vfedding'^^nd life painted in the back ground* 

'Mong the rocks of Lknberris, where foot comes not nigh , 
No eye sees their summit except a bird's eye, 
Nor ought in the prospect appears to the sight. 
But water, and mountain, yet they give delight; 
Qjuite silent for miles through these regions you go^ 
Except when the surly wind chuses to blow. 

But few are their neighbours, and fewer their quattels, 
And fewest of all are good liquors and barrels, 
Jn stockings and shoes are no mighty sums spent, . 
In building, or gaming, or eating, or rent; 
Instead of regaling in luxury there, 
We see life sustained with the most simple fare; 
Their heal^ and their harmony are not disjointed, 
For, as they expect not, they're not disappointed. 

Robust are the females, hard labour attends them. 
With the fist they could knock doiw the man i^ho 
oiTends them ; 

G 4 Here 
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Here livM Peggy Evans, who saw ninety-two, 
Could wrestle, row, fiddle, and hunt a fox px). 
Could ring a sweet peal, as the neighbourhood tells. 
That would charm your two ears — ^had there been any. bells, 
Enjoy'd rosy he?ikh in a lodging of straw, 
Commanded the saw-pit, and wielded the saw. 
And though she's deposited where you can't find her, 
I know dhe has left a few sisters behind her. 

A couple was led to the altar to join, 
The youth firesh s^s morning, the mjtid five f^et nine. 
In her person, the best of all charms you might trace, 
For innopent modesty shone in her face; 
And in the beholder, 'twould cause a surprise, 
Such a lass, from the lakes of Llanberris could rise; 
Still, as I surveyed her again and again, 
I sincerely applauded the choice of the sw^in. 
Though oji the priest's surplice no spot could I see, 
I thought the young couple as spotless |is he, 

All parties seem'd pleas'd when Ae fast knot was tied, 
The parson, as well as the lover and bride. 
For Plutus sway'd one, which I hold up to view, 
While Venus, and Cupid, directed the two. 

Five miles, rather eastward, from Llanfeiii we go. 
To dine with the bride and groom, at Cwm y Glo. 

Arriving, I crept through a hole call'd a door, 
^me stones were laid down, and some not, on the Boor\ 

Th9 
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The whole, a dark room, with three windows so small, 
That thehght down the chimney, quite outstript them all; 
But this great relief came to soften their cares, 
Neither sober nor drunk could they tumble down stairs. 
Two beds grac'd the mansion, which made it appear. 
That cleanliness, prudence, and order, reign'd there; 
The tables, and cupboards, which opened to view, 
Shew'd the hand of industry had polish'd their hue; 
The shelves, and their crockery, both china and delph. 
Were clean, and were decently rang'd on the shelf. 

Dad, mam, and nine children, wHch fortune bestow'd. 
In harmony liv'd in this darksome abode ; 
Nor can we consent to call those people poor^ 
Where prindence steps in, and bars want from the door. 

A fire of square peat, and sufficiently dry'd, 
Was spread on the hearth, ^nd at least, four feet wide. 
Over which, took their station, six kettles or more, 
Which promisM a feast — ^wheii they open'd their store; 
And round this flat furnace, to keep them quite hot. 
Were placM twelve more vessels, which held — ^God 

knows what ; 
Four cooks, in short bed-gowns, attend, by desire, 
JJke the witches in Macbeth, to stir up the fire. 
Forty trenchers, with dull knives, and forks made no 
brighter, 

Were spread on some napkins, which once had been 
whiter, 

Supported 
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Supported by planks, forty feet long or morfe, 
Compleatly were rangM on the grass, out of door ; 
But here we are bound the word table to offer, 
That our verses great dignity never may suffer. 
The table prepared, and the cooking compleated, 
*Twas perfectly heedful the guests should be seated. 

Loose hoards were erected, on stones, with great art. 
But proving too hard for a certain broad part, 
A number of cu^Inons were instantly made. 
But not with a needle — No — ^formM with a spade; 
The finest of ling, root and branch, fi'om the common 
Par'd off, prov'd a cushion for both man and woman. 
' Now folks, male and female, came in by whole 
dozens. 

Of neighbours, acquaintance, of firiends, and of 
cousins; 

Exciting surprize! from a region of rocks. 

Such orderly people should issue, by flocks; 

Black stockings, men's hats, and blue cloaks, all admire^ 

Which appearMto be every female's attire, 

Tliey eyed one another, on me their eyes threw, 
A singular stranger, wIumh nobody knew, 
But like the Welch fashion, I met, in the end. 
With all the civility wishM by a friend. 

While 
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While many a longing eye glanced at the bpard^ 
The word dinner sbunded — acceptable word ! 
It drew, as the sun beams are drawn to a focus, 
The magnet draws filings, Breslaw hocus pocus; 
Five butts of boil'd beef, of a gigantic size, 
On the board took their station, exciting surprise. 
On these, clpse attended, as guards, ranged for pleasure. 
As many mashM pease as would heap a strike measure, 
^Vith cabbage, a pyramid, much like a steeple, 
All these were surrounded with thirty-eight people. 
Salt, butter, bread, mustard, we^ll let pass along 
As quite insufficient to grace a gay song. 

Man's bom to misfortunes, while lodgM here below. 
Of this Job has testify'd, some years ago. 
An |Jble young female, my left, hedg'd up tight. 
And another as buxom, supported the- right, 
"When the board which we sat on, too feeble was found, 
To support Wales and England — we fell to the ground^ 
But ^vhen from dame fortune a fall we sustain. 
We're not much the worse, if we rise safe again. 
The girls ne'er regarded their faU of a wafer. 
And I was invited to otie rather safer; 
When lo, a smart shower, in the midst of our pf ey, 
^^vae, instant upon us, and drove us away. 
While all our provisions, unguarded by man. 
Were basted compleat, like a sop in the pan. 

The 
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^ The moment arriving when dinner was o'er. 
Our places were taken by thirty-eight more. 
And then a third set, nearly equal to these, 
Sat down to the cabbage, the beef, and the pease. 
Besides about fifty, remaining behind. 
Who stuck to the liquor, for none of them dined. 
^ If a man could speak Welch, he'd express his surprise, 
And say, ** Such a crowd must descend from the skies," 
For water, rock, common, can only be found, 
With a few shabby cots, peeping just above ground. 
But this mass of people, composing our shew. 
Assembled five miles, at least, round Cwm y Glo. 

And now an old bason gap'd wide at each sinner. 
As if it would say, " Pay a shilling for dinner.** 

, I see Mr. Carbuncle ready to think, 
" A fig for your boil'd-butt, 'tis naught without drinkj" 
Have patience, dear Sir, you shall know all about it, 
Fm certain I ne'er saw a wedding without it; 
Eight strike of brown malt, which Caernarvon had seen, 
And cost the bride's father two pounds and seventeen, 
Wasbrew'd into drink that would make one man mad. 
But given a second, would make his heart glad, 
Each quart brought in sixpence, and that was done soon, 
His cot was a public*hous6 one afternoon. 

The glass moving round, — no— the mug I should say. 
The lads and the lasses began to look gay, 

To 
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To smile on each other^ to toy, and to joke, 
I Avas an observer, arid not a word spoke. . 

The bard, in a rapture, his harp handled soon, 
And twang'd with his fingers, to try if in tune. 
The people selected, and pairing began. 
Each lass was indulged with the choice of her man. 
Like Amazons, more than like fairies, were seen, 
Full thirty gay couple, to dance on the green. 
Joy held his firm station till morning was come. 
Each swain had the pleasure to take his nymph home ; 
In such jovial ev'nings, the fire of love catches. 
And what can tend more to bring forward fresh matches ! 
With the scene much delighted the muse took her flighty 
.And left the young pair to the joys of the night. 
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THE JUMPERS. / 

There is as much necessity to change a 
tnode of religion as a coat; for both, by 
using, become feeble, and wear out; they 
may, with safety, be renewed by a skilful 
preacher, and an able tailor. Time will 
again wear both tp rags, and call for another 
renewal. 

Whenever a new religion is broached, or 
rather, the renovation of an old one, it gives 
umbrage to the world, but the philosopher 
will examine whether it is monstrous in itself, 
or only in his oum eye. No people, in a free 
state, were more cruelly treated than the 
methodists, and yet they taught the original 
doctripes of their persecutors; as if the world 
would not suffer a new religion, nor preserve 
the purity of the old. 

Time, however, induces the professors to 
bend a little to the world, and the world to 

them. 
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them, which promotes harmony; thus the 
quakers were as much abused as they are 
now venerated. Before we censure, we 
ought to be certain we are right, and the cen- 
sured wrong. 

Perhaps many of the people in Caernarvon, 
like those of every other place, are not at^ 
tached to any society of religionists. The 
higher class cast an eye ta the bottle, and the 
lower to the stroll. I attended prayers twicd 
at the church, where the congregation, the 
first time, consisted of sixteen person's, and 
the second, of eighteen. 

I also visited a dissenting meeting-house; 
it was crowded. But the most numerous 
society of worshippers, I believe, are the 
methodists. I saw two of these; both ran 
over with attendants. 

I had heard many ridiculous things of a 
set of methodists', called jumpers, for all new 
religions are treated wilh ridicule, and ex- 
hibited 
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hibited.in an erroneous light. These, by 
some, are deemed " mad ;*' by others, 
** traitors, who read Pain's works, have de- 
^ signs against government, and ought to be 
^' suppressed by the magistrate/* 

Being told, September 8, 1799, in the 
evening, they were at worship, I hastened to 
the chapel, and found the doors crowded 
without. Gaining a passage, I perceived 
myself in a spacious room with two galleries, 
crowded with about five hundred. people; 
many, no doubt, like myself, were specta- 
tors only. There were not many pews, the 
great body of the hearers stood in the area, 
and with a devotional aspect, indicating all 
attention. The preacher possessed uncom- 
mon lungs. 

After a few minutes, he delivered himself 
in short sentences, with the utmost vehe- 
mence, evidently designed to strike the pas- 
sions of his hearers. Ignorant of the Welch 
tongue, I could not understand them, but 

was 
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was told, upon enquiry, they were ecstatic 
sentences, selected from scripture, chiefly the 
Psalms. At the end of one of these issued a 
small hum from the people; a second sen- 
tence increased it; a third, still more, &c. 
till, in the space of one minute, the crowd 
broke out into the most rapturous violence of 
voice and gesture. Every one seemed to 
adopt a sentence of his own, perhaps caught 
from the minister, and continued to vocife- 
rate it witli all the exertion of which he was 
capable, and this in a kind of tune or cadence. 
One hundred different tunes, yelling from 
one hundred- different voices, in a single 
room, must produce horror in, the extreme. 
I never experienced sounds morp dis- 
cordant. 

That person was the happiest who could 
exert the loudest; ' continue the longest, and 
jump the highest. 

They performed in parties of from two to 
eight. Some times the two sexes joined, but 

H generally 
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generally npt. If one began to jump, an- 
other answered him, face to face; then a third, 
fourth, &c. forming a kind of ring. 

As jumping is most violent exercise, they 
were obliged to desist, at intervals, but the 
body was kept in motion, something like 
what I have seen in dancing. The hands, 
head, and feet, were more employed, but the 
tongue never lay. The parson disappeared 
when he had raised his people to that pitch, 
of enthusiasm he wanted. 

I, who did not understand their words, 
but could only observe their gestures, and 
hear their sounds, could scarcely detach the 
idea of quarrelling, ^nd was fearful, lest, by 
standing too nfear, they should jump upon 
my feet, or I give offence by impeding their 
rough devotions. 

They were all decently dressed. The fe- 
males were the most numerous. Some of 
both sexes, advanced in years, made but mi- 
serable jumpers. They seemed just as much 

intoxicated 
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intoxicated with exertion as they could have 
been with liquor; and, had a thirsty traveller 
passed by, he could not have been charged 
with impropriety had he stept in and called 
for a pint. 

The scene continued near an hour. It 
gradually wore off, for nature must sink un- 
.der violence. I could perceive a small de- 
gree of finesse, arising from pride, in a few 
of the worshippers, who chpse to lie by till 
the rest were exhausted, and then begin with 
double energy. 

We may reasonably imagine that excessive 
romping will discompose the dress. The 
men's, I observed, stood it better than the 
women's. I had been told, the latter often 
lost their petticoats. This may be true, but 
did not occur under my eye, if it had, the 
loser was too far gone to regard it. 

When the performers had exerted them- 
selves to the very last moment of their ability^ 

H2 so 
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i so that they were unable even to standi the 

I husband, or friend, took charge of them with 

I seeming pity, and, I observed, cast an eye 

I round, to see if any of their garments were 

giving the slip. Caps, handkerchiefs, and 
aprons, were obliged, by the friend, to under- 
I go a renovation, 

Upon enquiry, I found these boisterous 
worshippers were people of very orderly life, 
and, I am inclined to think, they are no 
more conversant with Pain's writings, or the 
arts of , government, than with algebra. 

As every shoot of the grand tree which 
. composes religion is supported by scripture, I 
make no doubt but this inoffensive race can 
bring unanswerable texts in support of theirs, 
though I had not the pleasure of conversing 
with any one of them. Their ecstacy seemed 
to proceed from a profusion of heavenly 
love, perhaps founded upon the words^ 
^' Rejoice in the Lord evermore, and again I 

say, 
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say, rejoice." If this sentence does not 
command jumping, it give^ a latitude. The 
conduct of ^ David is still more in point, 
** Wjio danced before the Lord with all his 
might." Nay, he proceeded one ^tep; fur- 
ther, he leaped before; him, lan'li ini a dress too 
thin to be delicate, ; '^ •' 

I have since had an oppoirtunity of perus- 
ing their articles of faith, which * are conso- 
nant to those of the established diurcb, are 
nearly the same as those of the presbyterians, 
independents, and baptists. Their rules of 
church government are excellent, and cor- 
respond with the best I know, the quakers. 
Their rough exercise in devotion is not 
mentioned. 

The mind of man, like his fingers, retains 
an active principle. If he can find employ- . 
ment for neither, he becomes a burden to 
himself. Strength of body and of mind may 
b^ considered, as tools by which we perform 

lis the 
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the business of life. If we use them too 
little, they rust ; if too much, they wear out. 
tt follows, prudence lies in the medium. 

Being locked up in my apartment, by the 
Wsather, at Caernarvon, in the exceeding 
trtet season of August, 179&, gaVe rise to 
the following poem, which the reader is 
welcoxhe to be pleased with, if he can., It 
has one requisite which some poems have 
not — truth. 
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A JOURNEY 

From BIRMINGHAM to CAERNARVON, 

AUGUST 1 1, 1799. 



To JOHN NICHOLS, Esq. 



We long'd for a ramble, and this was our plea, 
That we might deposit our ills in the sea. 
For he's but a blockhead who cannot produce, 
iTo hide his true meaning, a feeble excuse ; 
The great trunk is §eiit forward, Miss knew how to stock it, 
We took ten farewels, and some cash in the pocket. 
And Vhen the two Greys we were mounted upon, 
'Twas Button and Co. — that is, Catherine and John. 

EW one mile passM over, the rain came to vex us. 
But an oak stood our friend, that it might not perplex us, 
Tow'rds Dudleys through Tipton, and ToH-end, we go, 
Resembling exactly the regions below. 
In fire, and in smoak, we're condemrfd to abide. 
While a Crater, like Etna, lies cloise on each side, 
Nay, the fire and the smoak, in the horse track, we meet, 
For it burns up the road which lies under our feet, 

H 4 And 
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And now Wolverhampton appears in full sight. 
Our labour is o'er, we'll repose for the night, 
The horses well knowirig the ^ wan in that town, 
** Your servant, good Sir'' — we dismount, — ^and sit down. 
*' To Caernarvon, as usual, your steer, I suppose,'* 
Yes, madam, to keep down our wealth, and our woes, 
If with best dishes treated — a smile in their train. 
And charged by fair re^on — who then can complain! 

Now TettenhalPs fair village, expands to our view. 
The most charming I ever beheld, except two, 
For Hagley, and Aston on Trent, I aver^ 
To the beauties of Tettenhi^H, though great, I perfer. 

If Shiffnal's a town which no beauty embellished. 
Yet soon it appear'd, that the coffee we rclish'dj 
^ow Oaken Gates rise, which make travellers mourn all, 
Who justly suppose they are regions infernal. 
They may tliink it is dooms^lay, and wish to retire. 
With horror, they see the great world set on fire, 
And all that occiu-s, while two long miles they tell. 
Are noises most bidegus, ranjk smpak, and ill smell, 
Smoak dry?d ace the people, you'd think as you go, 
As if they belpng'd to the people below ; 
At Hay-gate Me rest, for our day's journey ends, 
Jlonest. Wilson receiv'd us as if we were friends. 

The soft rising Wrekiu I mounted once more, 
Which often 1 mouflted but two years before ; 

Nor 
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Nor shall crowded Wellington rest in the lurch, 
For again I attended her neat little church. 

The smooth flowing Severn round Shrewsbury moves,* 
Attending, like ivy, the oak which it loves, 
And by its slow motion, it seems to declare, 
A wish, that like ivy, its station was there ; 
As you, my dear friend, are antiquely inclined. 
You'll see in the Abbey, a tomb to your mind, 
A piece of dull stone, which, by all that appears, 
Has slumber'd in silence for seven hundred years, 
'Tis a hero, or rather, a rogue cut in stone. 
As every man is, who takes more than his own ; 
Sir Roger Montgomery wielded the sword 
For William th^ Norman, his cousin, and lord, 
And winning at Hastings, it placM in his hands 
An earldom, besides a -whole country of lands. # 

At Ness-cliif, a cottage stands under the hill, 
Where you with good chear, and good nature may 611, 
The landlady treats with the best in her power. 
You think it abundant — she wishes 'twas more. 

Old Oswestry rises, we may if we please 
Do just as we used to do — sleep at the Keys, 
The town, inn, and country, the prospects, and wood. 
Will all tend to please, can we^wish for more good i 

Farewel now to England, where true firiendship lies, 
For seas just beneajth us, roughf winds, and wet skies, 
But although the weather began to be frightful, *• 
The roads, hills, and yaUies, we'fonnd most delightful, 
' ^ ' We 
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We point toUaftgolIeii, where the Dee and P — tries. 
Which loudest) and longest, can make the most noise ; 
Bat tliis variation Trill quickly appear. 
One pleases, the other will wound the chaste ear. 
By want of attention, that*s ever your due. 
You're forc'd to divide a dull breakfast in two. 
^ Now finding compleatly weVe wet with dty 6uid, 
We inarch down twelve miles, and put up at the Draid ; 
Here's two ancient Britofts, who ne'er were trepesmers, 
Because never tainted with South British mamiers. 
Hearts pure as their sign^ and you'd quickly discern. 
They'd ^veather'd threescore, and yet irkk had to learn, 
We told them they'd plac'd there, and toW them no lie, 
•* A bouse in our way, which we ne'er could pass by." 

Through a road as ddightful as you'd wish to ride. 
And weather too cruel for man to abide^ 
We reached Cornioge, but in a sad plight, 
Atid th^re we <iet«rmin'd to rest for the nighl; 
But what man, though wisdom should come to his aid. 
Is sure to succeed in 41 plan, though well laid } 
Diame Fortune may step in and give him a wound. 
And his airy castle be brought -to the ground. 
A. judge had possession, some moments before. 
So I, and my people, were tum'd out of door^ 
In scenes whece distress is, ^ould pity preside, 
'Twill 'teftd'^to relieve us-^iut this was denied* » 

Though the night and the rain were advancing apace, 

Atid b^ me and mine, in a'terriUe case. 

Yet 
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Yet on for Llanrwst we're obliged to depart. 
With rain in the clothes, and \vith grief in the heart; 
Though nothing we thought could exceed this bad weather, 
Yet the rain, night, and tempest, increasM all together; 
But in our afHictions, this thought will remain, 
Tho^ the clouds should hang low, it will sunshine again* 
Eight miles were pass'd over, but not one with glee> 
WeM a hill to descend, which was much more than three, 
A brow with so steep and so angry a frown. 
It frigfatetfd poor Catherine, she durst not ride down; 
So the po86r drowned horses, commanded by John, 
With saddle and pillion, were bid to march on. 
While Cattf rine and I trapesM on foot to the town. 
Like two water r^ats, whioh the dogs had run down. 
But when night commences, what traveller sees. 
If oncy or if two folks, are up to the ktiees ? 
With additional burdens we feel incommoded. 
Because all our garments with water were loaded. 
And just like the penthouse plec'd over your door. 
At all points discharges, retaining no more ; 
We borrow'd apparel, fast drc^pping the while-. 
At the Three Golden Eagles — ^*Twas lent with a dmile. 
Now Ducks came few* supper, -these moistened with sherry. 
Then o'er our wet journey we made ourselves merry » 

Wewalk the town through, see what "beauties are there. 
But find none mthinit — excepting the fah; 

But 
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But though there appears none, we ought not to (lout it, 
Look round it, you'll see nought but beauties about it ! 

'Now a priest, with his gun, rode full trot through 
the place. 
Had assum'd a' drab coat, and laid by his black 

case, 
His dogs, men, jipd horses, attended the while. 
Who, clubbing their aid, made a sportsman in style ; 
Instead of his people engrossing his care. 
His; flock might be straj/i'ngy while he cleared the air, 
Perhaps h^ would say, " though a sporting he went, 
'Twasnot as SLpriesiy but a quahfied genty 
ril tell a short talc, which you'll think apropos, 
A tale that was tdd half a cent'ry ago. 

Sir Thomas , a baronet, well knew his trade. 

Being jjless'd with court sunshine, a bishop was made, 
While on a large courser, his lordship was borne. 
Pursuing, with rapture, the hounds and the horn, 
A worthy friend met him, they stopt in full chace, 
'* I wonder to find you, my lord, in this place, 
*^ How can the gay sports of the field, which I see, 
** And a function,, like that of a bishop, agree?" 

" 'Whenl ride a hunthjg, in which 1 delight, 
'* I lay by the bishopy and hunt as the knight'^ 

" But pray, if it happens, the hiight goes to , 

** What becomes of the bishop ? My lord, can you tell r" 

The 
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The Conway, the morning, and we, rose together. 
Again to encounter this singular weather. 
The Conway look'd proud, but the morning betime, 
Look'd rather too sulky to dignify rhime ; 
The mountains their wonderful cataracts pour*d forth^ 
Which, instantly turn'd to white atoms of froth. 
Though water ^ the traveller's judgment may bUk, 
And make Iiim conclude, they are cataracts of mills* 

The castle of Conway witli awe strikes the eye^ 
But who can behold it in rain, without joy ? 
''Tis noble without, but within rather scurvy, 
For gunpowder quickly turn'd things topsy-turvy. 
The pride of the sovereign, the dread of the boor. 
Now stands as a cypher, and frightens no more; 
The shore, wood, and prospects, delighted again. 
Nay, every thing pleas' d us — excepting the raiji, 
Rous gladly receiv'd us, set wider his door,^ 
He found us, and horses, the same as before^ 

At the Harp we're iramur'd while two long days are^cnt. 
Because the dull clouds had not done all they meant. 
On the third day we mounted, and set out again, 
. Once moire to encounter the wind and the rain. 
At Aber, the torrents three bridges had dropt, 
Which again put an end to our course, and we stopt— 
To a tragical incident let us remove, 
Qi deceptioti, and conquest, destruction, and love ; 

But 
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Bat why bring four evils to be our undoing , 
When any one singly, a nation can ruinw 

At Aber resided a prince of high state, 
His moat is yet standing, Ueweliii the Great, 
la )m wars with the English, success was bis doom,* 
He took a knight prisoner, and kept him at home, 
A friendship succeeded, companions they were. 
Whatever the prince eat, the knight had a share ; 
The captive had beauty, the princess knew this. 
She wishM his embraces, be longM for a kiss. 
When sentiments liarmonize, *tis but a /door. 

Which quickly will open, and introduce more; 
If a private connexion ensued, I profess, 
ril give no opinion, but leave you to guess. 

Although the prince wanted to have him in sight. 
And thp princess wish'd more to possess the dear knight. 
Yet a ransom was sent, and the knight must return. 

Though the prince should regret, and the lovers should 
mourn. 
Soon a^:er they parted, some acts came to light. 
Between the fair princess, and iatecaptiv'd knight, 
LleweUn, a letter determinVl to send. 
To invite b/ick to Ab^ his )iUe worthy frimtd^ 
Arriving, the dungeon must ^de him from day, 
'Till a gallows was built in fqll view by tbe way, 

* At the Siegt pf Montgomery. 

Where, 
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Where, on a small eminence, down in the deUf 
Sixscore yards firom the castle^ I know the spot welly 
The valiant knight suffered ! — what heart would not more! 
The victim of treachery, the victim of love. 

While hanging, the prince to his lady apply'd. 
Then on towards the window he took lier aside^ 
And while a sarcastieal smile jouM discover, 
jAsk'd, " what she would give for a uight of her lover?** 
When weM viewed with wonder tlie charming cascade^ 
The sore devastations the river had made. 
Beheld a small fields where good barley had stood. 
But three days before, now destroyed by the flood. 
Land, barley, and bridges, were quite swept awaj. 
And they, with the pebbles, gone into the sea; 
Seen thcU spot become, which before held the grain. 
The bed of a river, and so will remain. 
We saddled our horses, and with a light heart. 
Arrived at Caernarvon, — ^here ends the first part* 



Pennant tells us, from Dugdale, that the 
above knight was William de Breos, a potent 
baron, in the reign of Henry the Third. I 
examined the moat where Llewelin's castle 
stood; it is elevated about twenty-four feet, 

. ' tapers, 
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tapers, and is about sixty diameter at the top. 
The vestiges of a moat and its feeder, from 
the river, are yet visible. Upon enquiring 
into tradition, at the foot of the Mound, the 
people gave me Llewelin's question, and the 
ladies answer^ in Welch, nearly as stated by 
Pennant, which I am inclined to think was 
the production of the prince's bard. In 
English i-r- 

-*^ Lovely prihcess, say& Llcwelin, 
^•^ What will you give to see your Willim ?" 

** All Wales and England, and liewelin, 
** Fd give to see my dearest Willim." 

Upon a mountain, about four miles south 
of Llewelin's castle, and in a field called 
Car G willim Dau, is an artificial cave, where 
William de Breos was interred. 

This melancholy incident happened in 
1229. Llewelin died in 1240. His son 
afterwards married de Breos's daughter. 

The 
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Tljie fair and frail princess was Joan Plaij-. 
tagenet, daughter of King John, Except in 
the misunderstanding, caused by the supposed 
amour with the unfortunate de Breos, she 
is said by my valuable friend Mr. Richard 
Lloyd, the poet and antiquary, of Beaumaris, 
to have lived upon friendly ternis with her 
husband, was an amiable woman, interposed 
her good offices with her father King John, 
and effected peace between him and her 
husband, .particularly when the latter was 
encamped upon a mountain, joining Ogwen 
PoqI, called Carnedd Llewelln, from which 
he saw his country in ruins, and Bangor in 
flames, which John had kindled. 

At her request, she, was interred in. the mo- 
nastry of the Dominican Friars, at Llanfaes, 
near Beaumaris, and died in 1237. Llewdin 
erected a monument over her, where she lay 
at rest two hundred and ninety-three years, 
till Flenry the Eighth, who may justly be said 

I to 
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to have murdered the living, and sold the 
dead^ disposed of this house to one of hi^ 
courtiers, when the church was converted 
into a barn, which still remains. Joan was 
ejected' out of her little tenement, her cof- 
fin of stone was placed in a small brook, 
and, for two hundred and fifty years, was 
occupied as a watering trough for the farmers' 
horses. Lord Bulkeley recently rescued it 
from its watery prison, and it now lies, up- 
side down, at Baron Hill, near the haD, 
waiting his Lordship's orders. 

The coffin is in tolerable perfection, has 
no bend, like the modern fashion, for the 
shoulders, but is broadest at the head, and 
gradually narroWs down to the feet. 

♦ The length is 6 feet 6 inches 

Breadth at the head 2 . 2 

Ditto at the feet 1 11 

Depth - 16 

As 
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Ab the sides^ ends^ and bottom, are very 
thick (somewhere about four inphes) the 
cavity will nearly ascertain the size of the 
princess, which was probably about five 
feet six or seven; sixteen inches over the 
shoulders, and nine deep, in the chest. 
Consequently she must have been a tallslen- 
der figure, and, no doubt, handsome. 



I 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 



As in some of my tours I made Caernarvon 
my head quarters, took apartments, and 
stayed a month, it gave me an opportunity 
of visiting the adjacent curiosities, sometimes 
on horseback, but oftener on foot. I shall, 
while here, describe them as they occurred. 

DINAS DINLLE, 

Situated six miles south of Caernarvon, 
close to the sea, is generally supposed to have 
been a Roman fort. The stranger will have 
an idea of this fortification by figuring to 
himself an extensive flat upon the shore; 
^bout seventy acres of which is covered with 
a hill which gently rises from the east, and 
south, till it becomes twenty yards high, and 

terminates 
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terminates In a precipice on the west, which 
IS the sek, and the north, now a swamp, and 
which sepms once to have been sea itself. 
Thus far is the work of nature. The work 
of art, is no more than making a large agger, 
or trench, round the highest part of this hilL 
The area at the top is about twelve acres, 
exclusive of the surrounding mounds, which 
are two; one on each side the trench, cover- 
ing about six acres more. 

The soil thrown out of the trench on each 
side forms the two mounds ; the internal is 
much the largest. From the crown of one 
mound to that of the other, is about thirty 
yards. The trench is about six deep, but 
was originally deeper. 

Towards the north of the area is a small 
circular rise, twenty yards diameter, with a 
hollow in the centre, upon which, I appre- 
hend, stood a watch tower. 

In this hollow, tradition says, a neighbour- 
ing shoe-maker found a number of coins, 

13 chiefly 
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ehicfly those of Alectus, became rich, bought 
houses^ laid by the last, and turned gentleman. 
The hollow favours this tradition, for it seems 
deeper than the Romans would have occa- 
sion to make it, except for a well. 

There is no mound next the sea; the place 
was secure without one; it could only be 
assailed on the east and south ; both these 
seem weak. The entrance on the east, or 
, land side, appears unnecessarily wide, and not 
easily defended. Mounds, trench, area, hill, 
and flat, are now a common sheep pasture. 

Half the prospect^ from this eminence, is 
sea, including the south of Anglesea, which, 
from this point, has not an agreeable aspect; 
but the east view, over the cultivated mea- 
dows, bounded by the Rivals, Gwern Goch, 
the Cader, Mynedd Vawr, Moel Elian, &c. 
is charming. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 



CLYNOG. 

x\ Beautiful little village, ten miles south 
of Caertiarvon, guarded by mountains, on 
three sides, and the sea on the fourth; shaded 
with a grove, upon an excellent turnpike 
road, and in the midway to Pwllheli. There 
are two inns, where civility and entertain- 
ment are purchased at an easy price. The 
church is exactly according to my idea of a 
place of worship, plain and neat. It is also 
the largest I have seen in North Wales, except 
Wrexham, 

St. Beuno resided here; was an abbot, a man 

of riches, power, cjharity, and pride; for, this 

last produces three fourths of our benevolent - 

actions. He erected the church, which is a 

1 4 proof 
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ptoot of his wealth, liberality, and good tasfe. 
He also erected a grand mausoleum, called 
St. Beuno's chapel, for his. own interment, 
which is a proof of his pride. This kind of 
pride, however, is rather excusable, because 
it attaches to nearly the whole of our specicvs; 
even to Pope himself, notwithstanding his 
Veil of modesty in the following lines : 

Thus, let me live, unseen, unknown. 

Thus unlamented let me die, 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 

Tell where I he. 

St. Beuno's chapel stands about six yards 
from the church, which, besides the great 
entrance, communicates with it through a 
little dark old passage called a vault. The 
chapel is a capacious room, unpaved, per- 
haps, sixty feet long, thirty wide, and forty 
high. The Saint was deposited in the 
centre, and the shattered remains of his 
tomb are yet seen. 

His 
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His fame, as he foresaw, increased after 
death, and he soon began to work miracles, 
in healing the sick, and particularly the 
rickets in cliildren. One hundred yards 
from the church, adjoining the turnpike 
road^ is St. Beuno's well, eight feet square^ in- 
closed with a wall, no doubt, erected by him- 
self, eight feet high, uncovered, and each 
side about the sanie dimension, with an, en* 
trance from the road. The well itself is six 
feet square, the residue of the space is taken 
up with seats and conveniencies for dipping. 
The place is now exposed to ruin, and the 
vilest filth. The spring is suffered to grow 
up, and the water is not more than a foot 
deep. I could not perceiye it spring up 
within, and the discharge without would not 
fill a tube half an inch diameter. 

The process observed in the cure 'was 
dipping the patient in the well at evening, 
wrapping hini in blankets, and letting him 

remain 
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femain all night upon the Saint's tomb. 
Cures were performed, and perhaps Beuno got 
that credit which the well merited, for we all 
know that emersion in cold water is a sove- 
reign remedy for the rickets. 

The fact is frequent, which destroys die 
novelty, otherwise we should be surprized at 
the influence of credulity upon the uncul- 
tured mind. " If a person looks upon this 
^' well, and can see the water spring, good 
*'-luck will attend him; but if he cannot, 
^ bad?" What then must become of the 
half blind ! or even of me, whose eyes have 
feeen in wear seventy-seven years? However, 
the fact, in e4ch<:38e, may be true, for no 
man £:an look upon it without being attended 
with both good and b?id luck. 

Some ladies have drank at a favorite spring 
to procure conceptioij ; but the slippery dam- 
fiek of the ten Iftst ^centuries, have privately 
idf>9Pk ISA St. Bewno's to prevent it.' — Did the 
Bsxfit foresee thi^ annihilating quality ? 

The 
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The devotional spirit continued till about 
1790, when Lord Newborough ordered the 
tomb to be opened. The workmen pene- 
trated about a yard deep, but _ finding no 
Saint, desisted, and, by way of finishing the 
process, entered upon the more acceptable em- 
ployment of getting drunk. 

A small hollow is left in the ground, and 
the fragments of the tomb, once elevated 
above the floor, ^ lie a confused heap upon it. 
Lord Newborough, it is said, promised to re- 
pair the defect, and the inhabitants seem to 
wish it, but that must rest till a stone can be 
cemented which is broken into twenty 
pieces. 

In the chancel of the church, is St. Beuno's 
chest; a solid block of wood, or bole of a 
tree, four feet long, fifteen inches high, and 
fifteen wide, scoped into a hollow, with a lid 
to fit, and guarded with three locks, held by 
the parish officers. On the lid is a nick to 

receive 
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receive charity. It Is opened once a year in 
favour of the poor. 

St. Beuno lived in the seventh century. The 
chiu-ch and chapel have been rebuilt since 
his time, and the passage or vault is the only 
remaining part erected by the Saint himself. 

He was brother to St. Winifred, the Genius 
of the miracle-working well in Flintshire. 
She also lies interred in Clynog church, where 
her effigy, in stone, yet remains, mutilated 
like an Egyptian mummy, without head or 
arms. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 



LLYNIEU NANLLE 

AND 

DRWS Y COED, 

X HE man who becomes an author, exhibits 
his own folly. Seeing a passage in Pennant 
wherein he remarks, " that the cojnpleate^ 
" view of Snowdon is from Drws y Coed; 
^' that from this place Wilson took his ex- 
^' cellent drawing of that exalted mountain, 
" but that it lies so remote it is rarely visited 
" by the stranger." 

I could not rest without a sight of this un- 
frequented spot, though it would cost me a 
walk of thirty miles. 

I had appropriated August the 24th^ 1800, 
fox a visit into Anglesea, and applied to the 

boatman 
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boatman to convey me over Tal y Foel. He 
promised at six, but forgot his word. Upon 
a second application, he extended the pro- 
mise to nine; but, considering his nine might 
be ten, or perhaps eleven, which would tres- 
pass too far upon the day to visit Owen 
Tudor's premises, and Beaumaris, and, un- 
willing a fine day should be lost, I altered my 
plan, and set out to Dinas Dinlle, already 
described. 

I theti took a circuit to the left, five or 
six miles, oVer hungry and cold lands; 1 
could scarcely tell whether cultivated or com- 
mon, with very few inhabitants, and those as 
poor, hungry, and cold as the lartds. 

This brought me iii view of two charming 
prospects, Llanllyfni, a village beautifully 
situated among meadows, bounded by moun- 
tains, in the road from Clynog to Beddkellart, 
also, in that from Cricceith to Caernarvon; and, 
the most majestic view of Snowdon, through 
a visti, eight miles long, formed by the Cader 

on 
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on my right, and Mynedd Vawr oti my left, 
to Drws y Coed, This vista exactly com- 
prised Snowdon arid his two sons, Cryb y 
Disfyl on his right, and Cryb Goch on his 
left. During this long ramble, I could not 
take many steps without casting a glance 
upon the grand object before me.' 

Here, after three o'clock, I had seventeen 
miles to walk. I passed by the two cele- 
brated Lakes of Nant Nanlle, in a romantic 
valley, near a mile each, divided by an 
isthmus, twenty yards wide. On the right,, 
by the lakes, at the foot of the Cader, is a 
jsmall old house, where Edward the First, de- 
lighted with the spot, frequently spent a 
fortnight. 

I passed Drws y Coed, or. Door of the 
Wood, had nine miles to walk, after *sun 
set, made it very late, and dark ere I reached 
Caernarvon, and was compleatly jaded. 

Every 

4 
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Every reader, who has not acted like nie, 
will be apt to 5ay, " He has exhibited his 
" own folly." I can only reply in Irish, 
" Every man has his hobby-horse, and I rid^ 
** mine while I walk on foot." 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Capel Cerig — Glyn Lltigwt/ — Rhaiadry Wenol 
' — BettwsyCoed — TheConway — Festiniog— 
Cross Hour — Beddkelart — The Lend — 
Water— The Goat— Old Caernarvon. 

i^HOULD we travel a road which gives us 
pleasure, if we travel it back again, it may 
double that pleasure; for the prospects, being 
reversed, become new. 

In another of my toiirs, while at Caer- 
narvon, I passed through Bangor, to 

CAPEL CERIG, 

Where is an excellent inn in a desert, and 
where I slept two nights. Here is a small de- 
cayed chapel, hence the name. Chapel among 
the Rocks. Lord Penrhyn, I am told, de- 

K signs 
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signs to erect another, which will tend to im- 
prove the country. 

I now enter Glyn Lliigwy, from the river 
Llugwy, a vale five miles long, inclosed by a 
ratige of mcmritains on c&cli hand. Afecmt 
theimid#ayl;catne to lAfe famous 'Rliaiadr y 
Wenol,^ hfll of Tocks iti^the ted of the river, 
over which the water preiJrpkattes With tlie ut- 
most violence. A sight of grandeur. 

I arrive at tBettws y Coed, the Bead4iouse m 
the wood, and, at the banks of the Conway. 
The 'river runs transverse, in which the 
Llugwy is lost, and the romantic valley ends. 
A march to the right, u^ these banks is won- 
derful. The rocks and the river are at per- 
petual variance, as if* contending which 
should most delight the traveller. 

It is curious to see the bold and rapid ri- 
ver diminishing .to a mere gutter, and e^- 
piriug in a humble murmur, as we rise its 
jejevated banks, and draw near the source. 

Leaving these wonderful productions of 
nature at *P6rit Rhydlanvair, 1 was obliged to 

travel 
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travel the next five miles through an old, blinds 
British road, so full of turnings, that, cauld I 
have proceeded in a strait line, half the steps 
^would have covered it. This roa.d, I cont 
eluded, must have been naade by heads with? 
out brains. It brought rae into the greeit 
Irish post road at Pentre Voelas. 

From thence I passed through Cerriiqge, 
Cerig y Druidion, by Pont y Glyn, slept ^ 
the Druid, and passed through Bala; these 
are already mentioned. I then pursued my 
course oyer a dreary vi^aste of eighteen miles, 
through ten of which there are but tvvo.soli- 
tary houses. This brought me to 

FESTINIOG, 

Twenty-three miles east of Caernarvon, where 
I slept; a charming sp(4, particularly if seen 
in calm weather, for the situation is bleak. 

Here are two or three water-falls worth 

notice. I saw, in nay landlady^ what was 

K 2 onoe 
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ence the figure of a fine woman, arid a beauty; 
but now old, lame, wrinkled, decripid, sallow; 
and a skeletbn! I asked her, '* Whether she 
''Was not the person celebrated by Lord 
*' Lyttelton in his ToiiW She answered, 
with a n\(Jdfe§t diffidence, in the affirmative. — 
Alas^ how fallen! - ' 

The vale of Festiriiog is small, but pleasing. 
Descending *tlie hill, which continues three 
miles, 'leading towards Caernarvon, brought 

me to Tan f B wlch, the romantic scat of 

Oakley, Esq. * 



CROSS HOUR, 

While Wal^s was governed by a multitude 
61* princes, war, desolation, and blood, was 
the consequence. V^e are told, " A house 
'' divided against itself cannot stand;'* this 
Vv^ill equally apply to a nation. 'AlloW a 
Common figure: '' ^V^hlle Wo contend for a 

^' bone, 
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'* bone, a third runs away with the prize.? 
Some have thought '* conquest disgraceful ;*'' 
but this cannot be the case wh^n the victot 
makes the conquered equd to himself. The 
man conversant in history will find conquest 
sometimes beneficial to the conquered. t 

Howel, king of North Wales, was a tyrant: 
He had two uncles, lago, who married Helen, 
whom he, upon a trifling pretence, cast into 
prison; and Edwal Vychan, whom he mur- 
dered. — Constantine the Black (Cawdlyn 
Dhe) the son df lago, incensed at this treat- 
ment of his father and uncle, raised an army 
in 979, of Weigh and Danes, invaded hi* 
cousin's dominions, and ravaged Aiiglesea. 

Returning through Caernarvon, towards 
Festiniog, his mother Helen led the vap, and 
he closed the rear. At the distance of eigli^ 
miles, he had to pass a defile, bounded by twb 
mountains, Mynidd Vawr on the right, upon 
which stood Castle Cedwm, and Moel 
Ely an on the left, which narrow passage Mr. 
K3 Pennant 
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Pennant justly calls one of the out*guards to 
the entrance of Snowdon. These are so near 
each other as to leave but a narrow road for 
the traveller, and a bare passage for the river, 
which runs from the lake Quethlin, at the 
foot of Snowdon. As Constantine was passing 
this defile, his cousin Howel, unperceived. 
Jet fly an arrow from the top of Castte Ced wm. 
^'^A^e you wounded?" '' Yes." '' Then 
^ you are a dead man, for the arrow was 
"^^ poisoned." 

The news of his death soon reached his 
mother Helen, in the van, ten miles distant, 
upon which she exclaimed, " This is a Cross 
" Hour." The side gate, at which she stood, 
stiil retains the name of Cross Hour. 

For want of a guide post to direct the 
siranger, I lost my way, October 1, 1797, 
^between Tan y Bwlch and Beddkelart. 
>$luppo6ing myself wrong, I made enquiries, 
!but could ' not obtain an English answer. 
Jtetead of travelling by land, I found I was 
^ ^ going 



going uitQ^ the sea, »l; a fflacja called TxaetM 
Mawir. I waa givea to wi4e|?taJCifi,L: that I 
might ride over this arm of the sea, p^^J^ided. 
I knew the way, and the tide would allow. 
But as I had never rode through that element, 
*I was more incluied t^ ppQCiyre a guide by 
land; when, after losing two hours time, 
travetting aev!^a miks. m i^aiti, smdl being 
aftiefward$. thjfown injo tji? ftightf be bffo«ght 
n^ iiKto tbo lumpikr CQ^iat^Iro^ HQur. 

After night commenced,. I had tx>i pass* die 
other wuthguard to tjhe eittfsaee. of Sno^y^don^ 
Pont Abee Gkslyn> perhai>s the most singular 
pas» in Wales. 

The seremty of the night, the ri^i^ng moon, 
the tremendous roar of the river, dashing 
through the rocks, the narrow road, which 
threatened to let me fall from the precipice 
into the water, ainidthe perpendicular moun* 
tain on each hand, which almost united, and 

seemed to promise destruction, had an awful 
K4 effect 
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effect upon the mind» and I was not displeased 
when I arrived at Beddkelart, in my way to 
Caernarvon, 



THE LAND. 

The traveller would be induced to think 
Wales was composed of the most sterile and 
fertile lands in the universe, for barren rocks, 
and fruitful vallies, are the general mixture. 
But I beheld with regret that agriculture is yet 
but in its infancy. The rich vales are greatly 
neglected, and much of the mountains 
might easily be brought into cultivation . The 
same stile of husbandry we were in, three 
centuries ago, the Welch are now; with this 
only difference, their roads, which are a 
leading trait in improvement, excel ours. 



WATER. 
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WATER. 



The hills in the peak, and the mountains 
in Wales differ widely in the article of water. 
A man, perhaps, may travel ten miles with- 
out a spring, in the former; but not one in 
the latter; nothing is more plentifuL Water 
sometimes issues from the summit of a 
mountain; but oftener from the side. — 
Riding in violent rain between Beddkelart 
and Tan y Bwlch, eight miles, I could not 
pass so few as a thousand cascades, by the 
clouds and the mountains uniting their force; 
thus was I at once delighted and distressed. 
But I have, for half a day, wandered among 
the hills of the peak; and saw none. 

THE GOAT. 

This old, and once numerous inhabitant 
of Wales, like the language, is declining; 
and like that, will come to a period. This 

kind 
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kind of wild sheep, or mountaineer, is rarely 
seen. I never had a view of more than three 
in company, except one evening, at Aber, 
about ten of them were quietly driven into 
a fold yard, the size of a house floor, for 
milking. The males are the picture of 
grandeur, the females, of innocence. 

Observing a nxale, iq a field, near Caernar- 
von, I was so struck with his dign^ed ap- 
pearance that I conld not pass on* I at* 
tempted an intimacy with this venerable 
sovereign of the place, but he icesolved, that 
disi^nce should lie between us. Before a 
\yeek passed, I saw, with a melancholy eye, 
his skin hang at a shop window, foic sale ; } 
remarked to the master, he had destroyed a 
friend, and made a widow. 

I am told, the landlords discourage the 
race, because they- are injurious to the growth 
of timber, by nibbling the bark. But there 
seems to be very Uttle timber to nibble at 

I do 
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I do not recollect sedng a tree which de- 
manded the name of timber, except in the 
parks of Lord Uxbridge, Lord Bulkeley, and 
Lard Penrhyn. The Welch have but little 
idea of hedges, and less of trees. 

History tells us, that the face of the countiy, 
and particularly the mountains, were an^ 
ciently covered with woods ; and tradition in- 
forms .us, that when Edward the First subju- 
gated Wales, he ordered the woods to be de- 
stroyed, as being hiding places for his op- 
posers. 

We now arrive at 

dLD CAERNARVON: 

The ancient British name was Caer Segent, 
but latinized by the Romans into Segontium. 
This is the progenitor of the present Caer- 
narvon, and lies from it one furlong, upon 
a charming emin«nce, hence the nanle. 
City upon a HilL Its boundaries are visible 

on 
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on' every side; it is an oblong square^ contain- 
ing about seven acres. On three sides, part 
of the walls are standing, in one place, 
twelve or fourteen feet high, and on the 
fourth, the marks of the trench are com- 
pleat^ A castle stood fifty yards <)istaiit. 
Upon th^e river Seiont, the foundations I 
saw.- '■• • ' 

Though the city was British, yet, both 
the walls and the castle, I mak^ no doubt, 
were of Roman construction. The road 
from Beddkelart crosses this ancient city, 
extending one hundred and sixty yards, 
bounded by a wall on each side. On a stone 
J 8 inches by 15, in the centre of the south 
.wall are cut in large characters, S. V. C. with 
some other letters which are obliterated. 
This stone was taken out of an old wall, in the 
city^ 15 years ago, where it had been placed 
by a Roman hand, and fixed here to perpe- 
tuate the relic. 

During 
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During the prosperity of this ancleiit city, 
its boundary, I was informed^ extended into a 
field of two acres, which joins the old wall 
on one side, and Llanbeblig church on the 
othen Not the least building of any sort 
stands upon the seit^ of this once renowned 
city, the abode of princes; the whole is two 
fields of grass ground, or rather one, wliicli 
the turnpike road divides. Hence cities die 
as well as men ; all the difference is, an un- 
equal term. 



CHAR 
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CHAP. VIII. 



SNOWDON. 

Although the beauties of Caernarvon, 
and its environs, delight the gentry, who 
visit for pleasure, health, air, or sea bathing, 
yet it is unfashionable not to visit the Lakes 
of Llanberris, but chiefly Snowdon. Though 
they lie together, tlicy cannot be examined 
together, each demands a day. 

This is the principal mountain in Wales, is 
nine miles from Caernarvon, and said to 
have been covered with timber, which I 
rather doubt, because tlie rocky soil, and ex- 
posed situation, is unfavorable to growth. 

It is guarded by two passes, which are 
easily made inaccessible, Mynedd Vawr, 

and 
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and Pont Aber Glaslyn, about eight miles 
asunder. 

. Here, we behold an assemblage of nature's 
wonderful and rougher productions; as if 
the sport of the evening, after the work of the 
day. 

Here Owen Glendwr retreated from the 
vengeance of Henry the Fourth in 1401, 
after he had sacked the English marches, 
burnt the towns, and destroyed the people. 

Long interested in this sovereign mountain, 
, I cpnsulted many authors, but they were too 
defective to form a judgment; I also con- 
versed with many persons who had climbed it, 
but found them unintelKgible, sometimes 
coflitradictory, and much given to the won- 
derful. I wished for an impartial judge, 
who would describe fairly, and cause me to 
see as he saw. 

At Aberistwith; in 1787, they pretended to 
point it out, huti believe they knew no more 

i)f it than myself. 

At 
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At Barmouth, iri 1196, I was assured it 
was visible at a few miles distance. I walked 
fourteen, enquiring for Snowdon. No soul 
understood me, I had forgotten the word 
yWyddfa. 

In 1797,. I rode twice over its foot, in 
hopes of a sight. It was covered to the root. 
Returning through Bangor, I had, for a few 
moments, a glance of its summit, at about 
twelve miles distance. It appeared amazingly 
grand. This quickened desire. 

Residing a month at Caernarvon, in 1799, 
I thought a sight could not escape me, but as 
Pennant justly observes, " the ddys proper 
" for seeing are very rare." A fortnight 
elapsed,, with weather too dreadful to visit 
any where. Disappointment still .^ged 
me. ' ' 

Walking upon the shore^ two miles from 
Caernarvon, I gaine4 a glimpse of this em- 
peror of the rocks. — August the 30th, I 

packed 
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packed up some provisions, fpr I thought a 
hungry journey was before me, hung my 
great coat over my arm, and set out at day 
break, solus, and on foot, to ascend Shiowdon, 
and return, if able, at night. I was a total 
stranger to the task assigned; I might as well 
have attempted, a miracle. - Fortunately, it 
began to rain as soon as I entered the street, 
and crushed my quixotism. 

September 1, I set off with an intention of 
walking to the Lakes of Llanberris, five 
miles; boating over them, five more ; walk- 
ing round the foot of Snowdon, keeping the 
mountain on the right, sleeping at Beddkel- 
art, and niounting up, if the next morning 
was suitable. 

Upon enquiry, when I had passed the 
great Lake, I found but one man who could 
speak English, and he would have five shil- 
lings to conduct me to Beddkelart, which he 
said was fifteen miles. But considering that 

L I had 
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I had set out late in the day, had lost two 
hours in waiting for a boat, that fifteen miks^ 
was a long stretch, it drawing apace towards 
the evening, and that night prospects were 
of little avail, I altered my plan, and agreed 
to give a man, who could not speak English, 
half a crown to conduct me over the moun- 
tains into the road at the great Lake Quethlin, 
from whence I knew the way home. 

As my honest guide did not understand 
the word half croum, I shewed him one, 
which, he offering ta take, I withdrew my 
hand, lest I should be treated, as I was treated 
in Herefordshire. Being lost, in the evening, 
I agreed with a person to conduct me to 
Laisters Church; but, when possessed of the 
money, he quitted his charge, and left me to 
find ray way in the dark. 

I now had Snowdon on the left all the way, 

but hid, like an eastern prince, while all the 

surrounding mountains were clear. 

The 
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The n^xt day, September 2, Walking ill 
th*5 lele of Anglesea^ I bad a view of its sum* 
mit most of the way; and on the thirds 
stroihngover another part of the Island, had 
the same view^ with the addition of a cloud 
of beautiful white foam pent in the interstice 
of the mountains^ while all above was bare. 

Being led on the fourth to the Kilgwyn 
Mountain, the Slate Quarries, and Lakes of 
Nant Nanlle, I^ for the first time, gained » 
sight of this prince of mountains from bottom 
to top, distant five or six miles. ^ 

September the 6th, I ordered my horses at 
seven, and reached the guide's house, by the 
cascade, at the foot of Snowdon, by nine. 
He, my servant, and I^ immediately began 
to ascend. The sun was not hid one moment 
during the whole day. I asked, '* What 
^' distance to the top?'* " Nearly four 
" miles." I thought if I could divide the 
road into distinct parts, I should be the better 
able to guess at the distance. 

L 2 I ascended 
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- I ascended about a mile, rather t>oggy, but 
easy to rise. Some of the land would make 
good pasture ground, at a small expence. I 
then crossed a fence, and was led half a 
mile, rising less, but more boggy« Next^ a 
swamp about four hundred yards, which is 
the only level spot in the whole walk. I had 
now gone about a mile and three quarters, in 
' a strait line, at the expence of one hour. A 
prodigious chasm in the mountain was on the 
right all the way, and the summit in view, 
which seemed at so small a distance, that a 
man might almost reach it with the cast of a 
stone. At the bottom of this chasm were 
three pools of considerable magnitude. 

I now suddenly turn to the right, and keep 
a line in the form of a bow, with a quick rise 
for two miles, equal, on the average, to the 
rise of a moderate flight of stairs. The whole 
of this road is rough, but not equally so, with 
loose slates, large stones, and pointed rocks. • 

No 
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No path, neither did the guide seen> to wish 
one, lest the road should be found by othors. 

Walking required that attention to the feet 
which prevented me from viewing an object 
without standing stilL Though there was a 
gentle wind, yet the beat of the sun, reflect- 
ing from a vast inclined plain, elevated per^ 
haps forty degrees, overcame me, the blood 
was in a ferment, a sickness and giddiness 
ensued, and I was obliged to recline peihaps 
twenty times. Neither did I find much re* 
lief, for I might be said to lie upon a burning 
mountain, I deposited myself under a small 
rock, the shade of which; with drawing up 
the limbs, covered me, and I found re- 
freshment. 

The mountain is replete with beautiful 
stones, of various colours, and fine texture, 
which I think would take a polish perhaps 
equal to those of the Peak; others resemble 
spar, with incrustations. I believe, too, there 
are singular herbs, but I am not skilled in 
L 3 botany. 



Ipotany, Had my friend, Dr* Withering, 

been there, he would have entertained me, as 

he did July Q, 1786, upon Sutton Coldfield, 

with their names and virtues. 

Travelling a little more than a mile in this 
fourth or last division, I came to the Green 

Well, so called from the verdure of its bor- 
ders caused by the stream, which my guide 
said, V ran the same round the whole year." 
The passage must be rapid in so steep a de* 
scent. The flow of water would fill a tube 
about the size of a man*s arm. The water is 
exceedingly clear, cold, and well tasted, 
Jiere we opened our provisions, and tapped 
our .brandy. . 

Within half a mile of the top the way be- 
came extremely steep and rugged. Here 
anothei- chasm opens on the left, or opposite 
side of the mountain, perhaps three times as 
large as that mentioned above, horrid in the 
extre^ne, and here the traveller complains of 
the narrow and dangerous road, in which, if 

he 
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he misses a step, destruction follows.- Biit he 
is not bound to venture upon the precipice; 
the road is safe, and he may every whare 
mzke chbice of his step, fot a spafce of hatf a 
mile in width, except within a feyf yards erf 
the summit, and even there it cannot be less' 
than twelve or fourteen feet wide;' 

In ascetidingf if a man falls, it must be upon 
his hands, which I did sevetal times; if, in 
descending, upon his back, or rather, his 
right side, which I did once» 

I UDW reached the sumoiit, which is Ikvel^ 
a circle of eight feet diametear, surrounded by' 
a wall two feet hi^ and one thick, com*^ 
posed of loose slate stones, the produce of the 
mountain; one of them, near &lHti^, I ad« 
justed. Here I put on my great coat, which 
the guide had carried, and I had carried his 
sUck, which proved a useful stay. 

We sat doiVn in this elevated ring to con- 
sume the remainder of our store, for the guide 
had brought ' water from the well. My de- 
L 4 sign 
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sign was, to stay at least one hour, but 1 found 
it too cold to be borne, therefore did not stay 
more than a quarter. 

The guide, I thought, inadequate to his 
office. He made no observations, nor spoke 
but when spoken to, and then I could barely 
understand his English. . He ought to have 
been master of the prospect, and, like a shew- 
man, pointed out the various objects. 

Such a day, though clear, is not the best 
for a comprehensive view, because the air, 
replete with sun beams, hinders vision; the 
best is, when the light clouds are high, and 
the sun is hid. — My situation was wonderful 
and indescribable. Here a man may fairly 
say, " He is got above the world." The 
mountain is said to be 1189 yards high. 

Objects seemed diminished to the sight, 
four parts in five* The adjacent mount^ns 
seemed reduced to hills, except Cryb y Dystyl, 
which attempted to raise its proud, beautiful, 
and rival head* 

The 
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The noble Lake Quethlyn, at the foot of 
Snowdon, a mile and a quarter long, and 
three quarters broad, appeared but little larger 
than a duck pool. The two Traeths, Mawr, 
and Bach, where, two years before, I was lost, 
appeared under my eye, and excited surprise 
tliat I could be lost in so diminitive a place. 

I saw the whole of the road between the 
Lakes of Llanberris and that of Quethlyn, 
which I had walked five days before, and 
knew was five miles, but now did not appear 
to be lialf an hour's stretch. As Snowdon ex- 
tends to both, the diameter of its base must 
be about the above measure. 

The distance between the Lakes of Nant 
Nanlle and Snowdon, viewed two days be- 
fore, appeared twice as far as now, viewed 
from Snowdon to the Lakes. Thus elevation 
reduces space. 

A stone I had passed, in climbing the 
mountain, perhaps twenty feet high, and ten 

thick. 
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thick, was reduced to the size of a block tbat 

a man might seemingly lift* Not an habi* 
tation, tree, or bush of any kind^ appeared 
in these desolate regions. All was wild and 
rude nature. 

Below, the heads of four rivers appeared 
to issue from the mountain. On the north, 
the fountain which feeds the Lakes of Llan- 
berris, five miles long, becomes the river Seiont 
and ends in the sea at Caernarvon. On the 
south, another, which supplies the Lake 
Qiiethlyn, becomes the river Gwyrfei, and 
meets the sea three miles south of Caemarron. 
A third, on the south-east side of the moun* 
tain, becomes the Colwyn; and north-cast, 
the Glaslyn, which, uniting with the last at 
Beddkelart, terminate at Traeth Mawr. 

My situation was a compound of wonder, 
grandeur, and terror. A stationary white 
cloud on the north horizon, prevented roe 
from seeing Cumberland^ Westmoreland, 
Scotland, and the Isle of Man. A line of sea 

appeared 
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appeared from the north, stretching behind 
Anglesea^ and far to the south, to the extent 
of perhaps two or three hundred miles; and 
on the back ground, I s?iw four of the Irish 
mountains. The most beautiful part of the 
prospect was Anglesea. It appeared almost 
under my feet, though twelve miles off, yet, 
€0 plain that a man might be induced to think 
he saw every inclosure, and so minute, that 
if one person owned the whole it would not 
be a vast estate. 

Four mountains, Cryb y Dystyl, Cryb 

Coch, Llwddy yr Arran, and Clewdd Coch, 

which Pennant calls the Sons of Snowdon, and 

I confess they are sons of a monstrous size, 

though much inferior to their fa1:her, stand 

as buttresses, and seem to aid their ancient 

parent. We should almost think, at a 

glance, he stands in need of their support, 

from the decay of his strength by the two 

amazing chasms in his sides. He and his 

sons 

t 
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sons unite in a friendly stile^ as every family 
ought, and are abstracted from others; for 
round them appears a foss, ^nd round that 
foss a circular range of mountains, as if, like 
faithful subjects, to guard the royal family. 
The diameter of this foss, I apprehend, is 
about eight miles; it is bounded by the 
Cader, Mynyth Vawr, the two Llyders, the 
two Glyders, &c. forming a circumference 
of more than thirty miles. 

I was seriously told, and it was be- 
lieved by the teller, " That a man, standing 
" in this elevated circle, might drop a slone 
*' out of each hand, which, in one minute, 
'* would be seven miles asunder/' The 
truth is, one would fall down the great chasm, 
but the other would te impeded by the 
stones before it could arrive at the lesser ; or, 
if it was possible to arrive at the bottom, the 
distance does not seem more than a mile. 

The guide told me, "He had led his horse 
" up to the circle.** This I believe possible, 

. for 
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for a Welch keffel will climb almost as well 
as his master. 

A clergyman remarked, " That a man 
'^ rode his horse to the top, and round the 
^ wall, on the outside.'* I took particular 
notice of this journey, which must have been 
nine yards, six of which a madman might 
ride, but on the other three, I could not con- 
ceive there was room for the foot. 

Two gentlemen and a lady, in September, 
1797, begaii to climb this famous mountain. 
The sun shone, the day was windy, and 
the clouds low. In rising, they were obliged 
td hold by each other for fear of being blown 
away, and were as wet with the rain as if 
dipt in the sea. *In this dreadful state they 
reached the top. The lady, elated with suc- 
cess, though she could see nothing, pulled 
off her hat and cap, and huzzaed for joy. 
Returning, the wind took them both away. 
The guide told me he found the hat a year 
after, by a pool in the great cha§m, and wore it 

himself. 
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CHAP. iX. 



Dol Badem Castle — Llanberris — Bwtch y 
Gwyddil — Bwlch yr Eisteddfa — Roads— 
Nant GivynOn — Nant Frofikon. 



DOL BADERN CASTLE, 

X THINK, is the only remaining one in all 
the narrow passes. It stands between the 
two lakes of Llanberris, and eight miles east 
of Caernarvon. 

As it was impossible for an enemy to climb 
the chain of mountains, which are a guard 
to Caernarvonshire andAnglesea, and as there 
were five narrow passes, the Britons secured 
each with a castle: this was the central. 
We are apt to attach something magnificent 
to the word castle\ but here the word and the 
idea cannot well coincide. It is only a 

round 
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round turret; fifteen, y^rdsdiaflict^r: twe^ijir 
five high, upoa » small rpupji elpviated;;^!^ 
The castle and the rock seem >^Ul ad^edtf^ 
each other. One of the bastiomof Cpfcnarvoa 
castle is nearly the size of the whole of this. 
It could not accommodate more than fifteen 
men. The Brifeh' r&be of^ kii%s ^ted upon 
a small scale, cgmpared^to the Norman. ^ 

^ lla:nberri§. ' ^' ''^ ''^ ^ 

* If the traveller isi disaj^jpointediin Itfiedastivf 
he will> from this road, be higfelyi<grat^d 
,with a sight of thetiheautlful lale ctf ^Ljfaaif 
Jjerris, ^about two .milcis iong, ^ jwd'^half one 
broad^ containing, ^ pgerhaps;' foijr hundred 
acres of meadow, totally indbsed with «aggy 
mounfains, which f orlodd the idh;- i awd esd 
hibit the perfection > of $oliti?de.-1riiier, earth 
shewed me her finest rierdurc> ^but whether 
she ripms I did not wait to- see. , I could, re- 
; ' M ceive 
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ceive a breakfast, but no more English than 
a smile, and a tap on the shoulder, from my 
landlady, with *' Dim Sasnaeg me, and dim 
" Cwmraig you-" 

BWLCH Y GWYDDYL. 

leaving this scene of enchantment, I 
instandy entered another, exactly the reverse- 
A Bwlch is a narrow gap between two moun- 
tains. I was struck with astonishment at this 
wonderful 6pQt. He who has not seen it 
may suppose himself rising a steep mountain, 
nearly two. miles long, meeting a rapid river, 
in the centre, but diminishing as we rise, 
and ending in nothing at the summit; with 
an immense rock on each hand all the wzy. 
From the frosts, the sun, and the rains, which, 
for ages, have operated upon these elevated 
mountains of rock, they have been shivering 
to pieces, and fragments of all sizes have co* 

. vered 
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vered the valley, which is one hundred yards 
wide ; so as to annoy the traveller, and 
choak the river. The traveller may now and 
then get a fall, as I did, and the spirited river, 
like a termagant, continues an everlasting 
uproar, because his course is impeded— the 
whole is chaos. ^ 

Amazement and contemplation fill the 
mind. Many of the stones may be traced 
to the Spot from whence they fell. One, of 
a semi-circular form, and the size of a large 
cottage, directed my eye to its former -habi- 
tation, about one hundred feet high. Ano- 
ther, about the same size, was broken, by the 
fall, into three pieces/whose jags would have 
united. A third, nearly of the shape of a 
brick, twenty yards long, six wide, and five 
thick, bad fallen across another, which lay 
flat, and> by its own weight, was; broken in 
two, five or six yards from the extremity, 
Jhis large stone, lying hollow^ imagination 

M 2 has 
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has " converted it into a cromlech, then, the 
'^ residence of an old woman, or rather, an 
*' old witch, and at last into that of a sheep 
'' pen/' ; 

BWLCH YR EISTEDDFA. 

y After travelling up this scene of wonder, 
this wreck of nature,; sometimes up stone 
stairs, sometimes through water, but always 
upon rock, I arrived at the top, ailed, 
*^ The resting place,*' when all the prospect 
before me was the other side of the same hill, 
and as long, steep, and watery* One of the 
ranges of mountain turned to the right/ Nvhich 
was Snowdon, and the other to the left, 
tending towards Capel Cerig. In front 
was a third range, which ran paralld to both, 
forming a triangle gpace at the bottom. All 
the three were marshalled in exact order as so 

many 
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many troops of horse^ and were as formidable. 
This was barren, solitary, yet dignified tia* 
ture. Not an habitation in all the ^ospect» 
Not a human beings shrub, or tree, to be 
seen, Evep the birds seem to shun this sfcr 
eluded place, to seek their enemy — ^man. 
Here the foot treads not; the .fruit gro\YS not. 

Unproductive, as this place appears, it is, 
no doubt, thought I, the freehold of somj- . ^ 
body, but I could not estimate the fee simple 
at more than one shilling an acre. It is 
space without use — freehold without profit. 

During two days, did I wander among 
these desolate mountains, travelled about 

thirty-fiTe miles, yet only trod upon two 
estates. 

I was curious to know the value of land in 
a desert. One farm, about three hundred 
acres, including a new erected inn, which 
could not cost so little as twelve hundred 
pounds, is let at three and sixpence an acre. 

M 3 Another, 
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Another, two thousand four hundred acres, at 
sixty pounds per annum. A third, six 
hundred acres> at five pounds per annum, 
which is two-pence an acre,! — ^And here I 
might pay a compliment to Lord Penrhyn, 
who is the proprietor of one of the estates, 
but that cannot be praise from me, to say, 
what all the country says; for every tongue, 
which I heard, was loud in his favour. Kfis 
work^ speak in the most convincing language. 

As the stubborn rock^, at the top of the 
surface, yielded no benefit for the use of 
man, he examined the bottom, which pro- 
duces fullers earth, colours, slate, &c. These 
employ the workmen, and are exported for 
general good. Thus, public interest is grafted 
upon private. 
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ROADS. 



Lord Penrhyn is also constructing excellent 
roads in the most barren part of the island; 
which is the first effort towards improving a 
country; and he will, no doubt, accommodate 
the traveller with one of the greatest benefits, 
which comes at the least expence, mile stones. 
The stranger is always glad to see one, because 
he sees a friend, who will not deceive him. 
They enliven a tedious journey, ^and are 
peaceable company in solitude. If he travels 
from necessity, we ought to soften his hard- 
ship ; if for pleasure, to heighten it. Neither 
should the stranger be at any trouble to dis- 
cover them. They ought, as far as circum« 
stances will allow, to stand conspicuous; on 
the same side of the road, and be painted 
white. Allow me to transcribe a passage 
from my History pf Blackpool. 

M 4 " The 
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" The first step towards advancing the 
" value of landed property is good roads. 
*' Our roads have, in no period, improved so 

V much as in the reigns of George the Second 
"and Third; and there is none in vsrhich 

V land has advanced with equal rapidity. 
" If roads are bad, the farmer can neither 
*' bring improvement nor carry off the pro- 
" duce. The good open his markets, and 
*' the bad shut them up. This is also the 
" first step towards civilization. A con- 
'j nection with our species tends to humanize, 
", to soften, and promote harmony. It in- 
*\ troduces knowledge, for we are better in- 
" formed of transactions one hundred miles 
*' off than our ancestors were of ten. In a 
" commercial view, the advantages are im- 
" mence. 

'' Mile stones are an acceptable amuse- 
'' ment. Nothing should be denied the tra- 
'^^ veller which tends to alleviate the fatigue 
" of his journey. Every man Wishes to 
^ ' 1 *' know 
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*' know where he is; mile stones will inform 
•^ him. He considers them a succession of 
" intelligent comparisons. They .ascertain 
*' the , exact portion of his past, and future 
*' labour; but when obliterated, he meets 
*^ with a dumb friend, who can give no in- 
*' telligence. 

** I think, in most of our roads, there are 
*' either none, or they are defaced, hid in 
'* banks, hedges, or so far destroyed by tl>e 
^^ rude inhabitant, as to deny information. 
" Though their construction is modern^ they 
•* quickly assume the antique. I am ready 
'^ to think they contain an attractive power, 
'* for every stone tliat should inform the in,- 
" quisitive traveller, invites one from the mis- 
" chievous hand. Threatenings, reward^ 
" and punishments, seldom avail; human 
" nature will be human nature, in spite of 
" resistance. 

" As it is wiser to secure the house from 
" being robbed than punish the robber, per- 

•' mit 
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*' mit me, as a remedy, to state a little k 
" vention which I introduced when I con- 
" ducted the Alcester road. It is only a 
" plate of cast hon, half an inch thick, sk- 
" teen inches long> and eleven broad, with 
" the letters raised, to shew the name of the 
" town, and its distance. The ground black, 
" and letters white. The plate is laid into a 
" block of wood or stone, according to the 
" produce of the country, and plugged hst, 
** with holes left for that purpose. 

'• This simple, and cheap invention, will 
*' prevent an evil which the laws are unable 
** to cure; will protect public benefit, which 
" prudence cannot protect ; it will stand the 
" assaults of vengeance, the peltings of the 
** school boy; and, painted once in three 
" years, the eflforts of time. 

" The guide-post is also an excellent in- 
" dex to find a town. 

" The 
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" The foundries in Birmingham can pro- 
*' duce the plates above-mentioned to any 
" direction." 

To improve a desolate region^ almost in a 
state of unfinished nature. Lord Penrhyn has 
recently taken a farm of three thousand 
acres, into his own hands, and his next step 
will be to drain it, which will teach tlhe 
farmers what they never knew, to improve 
their own lands. This is adding real wealth 
to a country ; a benefit incalculable. It is 
a. conquest without blood. It will convey to 
his mind more pleasure than killing twenty 
men in the field of honour, and I shall enjoy 
the thought of being the last historian, who 
shall record, the rent of land was two-pence 
an acre! 

The mountains are steril, the meadows 
starved. He will,, in some degree, reduce 
the rocks, and lay dry the pastures ; try what 
improvement can be procured either above 
or under the ground; whether any part of 

his' 



his stupendous mountains of rock will bum 
into lime, and whether coal can be found to 
burn it. Turn that into a blade of grass, 
which is now like the round spindling end 
of a rush; teach the earth to produce; divide 
this farm into five or six. Increase the popu- 
lation of a desert. , Teach them happiness, by 
the arts of peace,, and improve a barren estate 
of oncthousand a year into twenty. 

There are very few things unattainable by 
man. There are instances of setting bounds 
to the sea; guiding the course of riveis, and 
I have no doubt, but one day, a bridge wHl 
spring out of the waves of Bangor, which 
will facilitate conveyance, and improve An- 
.glesea; why then may not the lesser rocks of 
Caernarvon be reduced where there is soil for 
growth. 

In the lower ranks of life, the women go 
bare-foot, they card, spin, knit, concjuct the 
house, or rather, the hut, get in coals, pile 

the 
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the tur^ tlig potatoes; tra^l by the side of 
a loaded horse to market. And the meni ^ 
they do — they do-rrl know what. they do 
not do— improve their Farms, — Perhaps this 
may, in some measure, be owing to a want 
of confidence in the honour of 'the landlord — 
Leases cure many evils. 



' *NANT GWYNAN. 

Having descended Bwlch yr Eisteddfa,.or, 
the pass of the Irishmen ; a set of plunderers in 
poverty. Invading poverty, and bearing to the 
right, I passed by a grand cascade, or water- 
fall from Fynnon Las, a large pool in one of 
the chasms in Snowdon. The fall seems about 
three hundred feet high, and the water, a 
bold flow. This forms the river Glaslyn, and 
brought me in view of the beautiful vale of 
Nant Gwynan; a rich spot, graced with 
woods, and with two pools of magnitude. 

The. 
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The whole^ perhaps/ two thousand acres, sur* 
rounded with dreary mountains; a diamond 
illustrated with black shades. 



NANT FRANKON. 

There is a pleasure in ruminating upon 
the beauties of Wales: as, the facility in tra- 
Telling those roads which are improved ; the 
prospects upon eminences ; such as the sea, 
the lakes, the cultivated lands below> barren 
deserts, the grandeur of the mountaifl5, the 
anjiazing prospect from Snowdon, the singular 
situation of Llanberris, the terrific chaos of 
Bwlch y Gwyddyl; also the beauties of the 
N^nts, or vallies, enhanced by sijrfounfling 
desolation. Among the l^st is that pf Nant 
Frankon. 

A stranger to the country, to the language, 
and almost to man, I returned from Nant 
Gwynan> slept at Capel Cerig, and was 

wandering 
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wandering over Lord Penrhyn's hew road, to- 
wai-ds Caernarvon, my present hoine. The 
cascades on my left, were rolling down with 
violence, after heavy rain, when a sheet of 
water, a mile long, and three quarters wide, 
presented itself to view, which, by the map, I 
knew must be Ogwen Pool. But what was 
my surprize, when, at the extremity of the 
pool, I instantly found myself upon a preci- 
pice two hundred feet high, and burst, in a 
moment, upoii a most beautiful valley, nearly 
one mile wide and four long; the river rush- 
ing down this precipice in several stages, and 
winding, full in view, through thia delight- 
ful valley. The rocks were tremendous, the 
mountains sloping, and the verdure increas- 
ing with the descent, to the bottom, where, 
if poetically inclined, I might say, '* Nature 
'^ sat in majesty, adorned in her best robe of 
'' green velvet." 

When 



When I had travelkd about three miles 
along this sequestered valley, I sa^w four 
people contriving how to mend a gate. I 
gingled out pne, whom I had no doubt un- 
derstood English, nay, I could almost have 
told it from the very cut of his coat. I asked 
several questions regarding the road, and 
the pbjects before, me ; all .which he readily 
at^swered ; for being dressed in blacky I might 
be taken. for a clergyman, which is an excel- 
lent passport for a stranger. " My way, 1 
/* am informed, Sir, lies through Nant Fran- 
^' kon, pray how shall I know when 1 am in 
.« it?": *' You are in it now." 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. X, 



ANGLESEA.^ 

The Ferries — Druidical Remains — Bryn Ou^yii 
-—Astronomer's Stone — Tre'r Drwr Bach — 
TreWDryw — Tan Bent/ Cefn — Llanidan — 
The Camedd — The Cromlech— ^Owen Tudor 
- — Beaumaris. 

JJURING my repeated visits ta Caernarvon, 
t frequently set my foot in Anglesea, was al- 
w^ays pleased with the excursion, though I 
lost miich by my ignoriance of the language. 
I shall comprize my remarks^ to avoid con- 
fusion, in one tour. 

THE FERRIES. 

Five Ferries, in the compass of twelve or 
fourteen miles, communicate with this 
island, 

N The 
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The most southern is Abennenai. 

Three miles north of this is that of Caer- 
narvon (Tal y FoeL) - 

Four miles still north, is Moel y Don (the 
Hill in the Waves,) 

Three miles beyond thb ii Bangor (Por- 
thathwy.) The narrowest part of the Menai, 
not half a mile Wide. 

The fifth> at Beaumai-is, four miles over— 
I have passed at the three central. 

DRUIDICAL REMAINS. 

The remotest stile of action and character, 
that history dr tradition can trace, of the in- 
habitants of this island, is that of the aflcient 
Britons, our rude forefathers* The monu- 
ments they left us tend to illustrate both. 
Very few of , these ttiohlimentS are found in 
England } population and cultivation ite de- 
structive to antiquity. More are found in 
Wales, and still more in Anglesea. 

During 
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During my stay at Caernarvonj I made 
many enquiries, and many trips into the 
island^ to foUov^ the footsteps of its old inha- 
bitants, and particularly the Druids. I de*- 
termined to spend two whole days in ope 
line of research, and set out, with my servant, 
September 3, 1799. 

I entered the common ferry boat, with 
about forty passengers, not one could speak 

English. Surprised to see every person carry 
a luggage, for family use, as bread, cloth, 
shoes, brushes, flour, &c. I was given to 
understand " they were obliged to cross the 
^* water for a supply, nor could they eat a 
^' breakfast till they had fetched it from 
" Caernarvon, though some of them resided 
'^ at the distance of six or seven miles. That 
" it was the practice of the Anglesea farmer 
'^ to sell his wheat in autumn to the Liverpool 
'' merchant, and, prior to another crop, often 
'' purchase it again at an advanced price/* 

N2 This 
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This Ferry (Tal y Foel) I was assured was 
three miles over, I believe it* much less. 
But we are sure to meet with the wonderful 
in Wales. The boat, as near as I could guess, 
went at the rate of three miles an hour. 
The voyage was exactly thirty minutes. 

My intended route did not lie more than 
two miles from the shore. Upon apfdication 
to Evan Floyd, Esq. of Maes Purth, to favour 
me with a conductor, he observed, " he had 
" none who could speak Englbh," but 
kindly ordered his boy to guide me to Bryn 
Gwyn. Whether he could speak Welch 1 
know not, for he did not utter a word in any 
language, during his stay. 



BRYN GWYN. 

Now I seem to enter classic ground, where 
those objects of antiquity open, beyond which 
British history cannot penetrate. Here was 

the 
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the Court of Justice for civil and religious 
purposes. Rowland, whp wrote the history 
of Anglesea, a century ago, proves the words 
Bryn Gwyn to mean supreme, or royal 
court. 

Here too, was a principal place of worship, 
being in the vicijiity of the Arch Druid's 
palace. Their church was a circle of up- 
right stones, whose diaiiieter is fifty-two yards. 
But the ignorant country people, supposing 
money was hid under them, recently tore 
them up, which ^destroyed, perhaps, the 
the oldest cathedral in Europe. I am sorry 
Mr. Floyd, the proprietor, suffered it; but 
what we see daily excites no attefttion. Some 
of them are scattered; two stones stand about 
20 yards east of the circle, and are four 
yards asunder. One of them, which is 
twelve feet by seven, exclusive of what re- 
mains in the earth, stands upright, and forms 
exactly the gable end of the house^ for I saw 

N 3 but 
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but one in Bryn Gwyn. The othcr^ nearly 
the same size, is also erect, anfd forms a lence 
for the garden. The house and garden Mrere 
made to the stones. By what power they 
could rear up these ponderous masses, I did 
not enquire, because I could not leceiye a 
wt>rd of English; and if I could, they were 
unable to inform me. The stones of the 
temple are four feet high, and, perhaps, 
three square. I was now about two miies 
from the Menai, and one north of the road 
which leads from the Ferry to Newboroug/j* 

ASTRONOMER'S STONE. 

About four hundred yards west is an ac- 
cessible rock 5 yiards high, by the river Breint 
(Chief, or Royal River) which is called the 
Astronomer's Stone, but why the learned, in 
that day, should take their observations in a 
valley, I leave to the learned in this. T^ 

. reader 
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rc94ef raw* understand thu ihk royal rmr, 
yvhwh rmk^ so poijispic^ous a %iire in kk^^ 
tory, 19 a gutter thgt a ntgp fiwgh* gkfp fnev, 
nay, which J mysejf could sl^ip over, ifpji):.- 

sued by my ^mm^} ii'kh I^rf^s, fro.mftgpj4 
to a man. 



TRE*R DRWR BACH. 

About four hundred yards north of Bryn 
Gwyn, is Tre'r Drwr Bach (castle of the 
lesser Druid.) This is not half an acre, 
scooped a little hollow, now a meadow, was 
the habitation of the inferior Druid, who, 
pa'haps, superintended the service of the 
church, for we may 4airly suppose the Arch 
Draid top ill, or too indolent to attend ixi 
person. His l>usiness was more with the 
fleece than the jflock. 

This «pot is •suFTOunded^ w«h ^ bank 

twfenty feet broad in the base, and twelve 

N4 high. 
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high, composed of stones, like those of the 
Carnedd, and earth, promiscuously mixed. 
There are no traces of a foss, though there 
must have been one, nor the remains of a 
building. The mound is in tolerable per- 
fection. 

Two articles of dress, unalterably marked 
the Druid, a white surplice, and a large 
beard- 
Many authors have treated on the variations 
of fashion^ but I know none who have treated 
upon its stability. The Druidical surp/ice 
has descended, from one generation to another, 
without alteration, till it has reached the pre- 
sent time, so that the clergy carry daily the 
most antique fashion, in dress, we know; nor 
can we expect that fashion to change which 
is ardently coveted, and which carries with it 
a freehold title to power and profit. 

The beards which is no other than hair upon 
the head, has varied in appearance, but not 

in 



in us^. The ancient Druid wore his upon 
the fore part of his head^ the chin ; the Divine, 
in our day, on the back, or, contrary part of 
his, vulgarly called a wig. The use of both 
was to inspire reverence in the observer, and 
pride in* the wearer, who thought it of the 
utmost importance. Both grew to an enor- 
mous size, and were attended with the same 
powers and effects. 

No Druid of ancient days, or preacher of 
ours, could make a figure without a bush upon 
one side or the other of his head. The wis- 
dom of both, consisted in the quantity of 'this 
hairy covering. The talents within were 
measured by the bulk, and order, without. 
The correctness of the hair, and the language, 
coincided together. The beard was adjusted, 
and the wig was dressed with the utmost 
nicety. If a hair stood disordered in the 
ranks, it must have disordered a word ; a lock 
would have spoiled a. sentence, and a strong 

wind 
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wind ruined a sermon. Thus, quantity and 
order, was the sum of eloquence. 

As the moilj^n wig exceeded in bulk the 
ancient beard — ^so the eloquence of the lat- 
ter was surpassed by the wig. 

The gentlemen of the long robe, zdopdng 
the fashion, quickly surpassed the clergy id 
bulk of wig, consequently the eloquence of 
the bar exceeded that of the pulpit. 

One small evil, however, attended the 
ancient Druid and the modern Divine; ^ 
neither of them could, under the pending 
load, move the head without the body, so 
i^ither could nod an emphasis to a sentence. 
But this was not altogether the case with the 
lawyer, for, possessing more energy, he 
wduld rather ruffle his wig than injure his 
argumei¥t. 



TRE'R 
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TRE'R DRYW, 



About the same distance, still north, down 
in a perfect swamp, is Tre'r Dry w (Druids 
town, if a place will bear the name of a town 
without a house) in which is an encampment 
called Caer-leb. Here was the palace of the 
Arch Druid. The whole is about seven acres, 
with several entrenchments one within an- 
other, all in a square form, in crossing which, 
I first approached a foss, four feet wide, 
which a man might easily step over, joining 
a mound of the same width — ^both had been 
larger. Then follows a plain of seventeen 
yards, which brought me to a {rench of five 
yards; this my servant skipt over, but I, 
having lost the activity of youth, skipt in. 
Then followed a bank of the same dimensicwn?, 
and both in a bolder stile. Immediately 
another foss of seven yards, and a baak o£ 

the 
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die same dimensions, for a moment impeded 
our progress, and both more elevated. All 
the ditches have been much deeper, and are 
now replete with water up to the calf. The 
banks are four feet high. 

I now arrived at the centre, a plain flat of 
one acre, rathier elevated, and perfectly dry. 

On this spot stood the Arch Pruid's palace, 
which inclosed the united powers of St 
James's and Lambeth- Not the least traces 
of any building remain. Here we con- 
template, with a sigh, the grandest spot of 
the British church, now a silent bog, unpas- 
able, disregarded by man, and unprofitable 
to die owner. 

On the farther side of the fortification is 
only one bank, which is eight yards over, 
and one ditch of ten, which as deep in pro- 
portion. 

Upon the plot where the palace stood, but 
at thirty yards distance, is a broad circular 

bank 
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bank ten yards diameter^ which surrounds a 
hollow of not more than three, t^^ith an en- 
trance on one side. This Rowland calls- a 
Court of Justice, nor cian I see any other 
use to which it could be appropriated! Thi$ 
being small; induces an idea, that disputes, 
and the violation of law, occurred so seldom, 
that a little court might suffice for a little 
business. 

Here I found myself surrounded with 
water, which^ trying to escape^ I was again let 
in; • thus I could better survey a ditch than 
jump over one. 

I visited this place again September 1, 
1800, when all the trenches were dry. 

TAN BEN Y CEFN. 

This lies uppn a knob of earth about 
twenty yards above the fortifidation, which 

surrounds the Druid's palace, and is the ruins 
1 of 
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of a building, thirty yards long^ and twenty 
broad, which Rowland and tradition call 
" The remainder of British houses;" it was 
divided into compartments. These ruins are 
the only stones upon the whole premises^ and 
lie in confusion. 

Having surveyed the Arch Druid's royal 
repository, I left the place, and rose the hill, 
giving back many a look at this venerable 
spot of antiquity, once, perhaps, the first in 
Great Britain, and arrived at the pleasant vil- 
lage of Bryn Siancyn, when my servant, 
whose ears were quicker than mine, re- 
marked, ** This is a methodist meeting, and 
" the minister is now^ preaching." It was 
Tuesday at noon. Ever at home, I stept in, 
and was surprized at seeing about two 
hundred devout attendants; a number, 
which I supposed the whole neighbourhood 
could not have produced. I heard a sermon, 
n6t one word of which I understood; saw 

some 
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some gestures in the preacher^ which I could 
not approve, but could well allow, because! 
love freedom, and beard singing which de- 
lighted me. 

LLANIDAN. 

The worship ended, I asked several inha- 
bitants '* whether they understood English?'* 
After many negatives, I was directed to the 
blacksmith, whom I -knew had been my 
pious neighbour in the meeting, and seemed 
one of the most steady of the flock. I re- 
quested him to take me to that field in Lla- 
nidan, where the Romans landed^ and mur- 
dered the Britons by thousands. He gave 
mc the Welch name, now forgotten, which 
is, in English " The Field of Tears/' Row- 
land calk it, " Meas Mawr Gad." '' The 
'* Great Armies Field - " It lies three hund red 
yards from the Menai, and is about twenty 

acres. 
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acres. I knew they both meant the same. 
I found my pious blacksmith had left all his 
religion in the meeting-house against his re- 
turn, for he treated me with plenty of good 
natured oaths. 

I afterwards exaniined the other side of the 
Menai, and common sense informed me, 
the Romans entered the water about two 
hundred yards south of Llanfair-iscar 
church, the shore being here the flattest^ 
^ the water the shallowest, anid only three 
quarters of a mile wide; but at low water, 
and a neap tide, most of the bed is dry; so 
, that the Romans would have only one or 
two small channels to swim over. 

After the death of Nero, in the year 67, 
the natives having borne the Roman yoke 
six ye^rs, threw it off, the Druids returned, 
assumed their authority, property, and pride, 
which they held till the year 7©, when Agri- 
cola crossed the Menai nearly a mile farther 

north, 
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north, landed at a field yet called Pont yr 
Scraphie (Bridge of Boats) where the sanxe 
tr?igedy was acted, in that, and the two ad- 
joining fields, Llania-lywyon, and Bryn 
Ladler, as was acted sixteen years before. 



THE CARNEDD-._ 

The tombs of the great have, in all ages, 
drawn the eye of the curious. Here he con- 
templates the rise and the zenith of glory, 
and here he contemplates the fall. That 
animated body of which the world stood in 
awe, and which held the keys of liie and 
death, is now of no more consequence than 
the dirt, ind the pebbles that coyer it. When 
I held one of the principal bones of 
Humphry Duke of Glocester in my hand, 
I could not forbear reflecting what it zvas and 

what it is. Neither could I survey the 

O tomb 
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tomb of Edward die First, without consider- 
ing, it inclosed what once held the whole 
kingdom in vassalage, and was the terror of 
Wales and of Scotland. 

I now travelled about three miles along the 
banks of the Menai, to Plas Newydd, anci- 
ently Llwyn Moel (the Wood on th6 Hill, or 
rather, the ♦hurch on the Hill) a seat of 
Lord Uxbridge, nor can I see any reason for 
abrogating the old name, which was more 
expressive than the new, for on this hill was 
one of the principal groves in tlie island 
sacred to Druidical worship. 

The first object I approached was the Car- 
nedd, or place of burial. It once covered a 
space of ground one hundred and forty-two 
yards in circumference, raised into a pyramid 
with common stones, evidently broken for 
the purpose, because they are rather sizable, 
at a medium, that of a large fist, thrown pro- 
miscuously together^ and mixed with soil io 

favour 
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M^hibh added to the venerable aspect. 

The Garned^s were of various sizes; this 
was very large, but to what height raised, is 
ittiCertaiA. n would well bear fifty feet. 
An apertute was left for admission. Time, 
and the rude fingers of man, are enemies to 
the productioris of the aftcients. One of the 
recent proprietors of these once sacred regions, 
not suspecting I'elics within, but taking this 
mbuldering mound for a heap of rubbish, be- 
gan to level it, but meeting with human 
bonfes, ordered the Workmen to desist, which 
left the Came^d in its present state — ^which 

IS 

A bank about two thirds of the above cir- 
eumference, fourteen feet high, composed of 
stones covered with grads, and here and there 
a tree. The bank is also sloped down on the 
\vmde, in the form of a bowl or dish. At the 
bottom of this hollow lies aflat stone, six feet 
02 square. 
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square, which^ supported, at one end, and 
two sides, by upright stones, leaves an open- 
ing at the other end that a man might creep 
into. At the far end is another stone, which 
lies in the same state, and was for the same 
use, but is only about four feet square. By 
the side of these, but at six yards distance 
are the marks of another, now totally de- 
molished* 

A certain trait, by which we may judge of 
the manners of a departed people, is the mo- 
numents they have left usr By the Camedd 
we see the Britons paid great attention to 
their dead. 

In Llanfair church-yard, above-mentioned, 
the traveller may be treated with the sight 
of a modern Cariiedd, now in use, the depo* 
sitory of the family of Wynn^ A rude heap 
of stones of the size before described, has 
probably received the family for ages. It is 
five feet high, twelve wide, and eighteen 
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long. In the centre is the stump of a large 
old tree, worn o\it with age, and towards the 
south end a gigantic yew, which having 
watched over the dead a few centuries, is itself 
in a dying state. This proves the tumulus 
is of some antiquity. The entranqe, ac- 
cording to the old Jewish fashion, as well as 
British, is guarded by a stone, 

• » 

THE CROMLECH. 

This altar of death was probably in use 
many ages prior to the christian aera, and 
many centuries prior to the extinction of 
Druidical worship. It excites a melancholy 
idea, when we consider the vast number of 
lives, both of the human and brute creation, 
which have been sacrificed upon this fatal 
stone! We should natorally ask, << I9 that 
religion which delights in blood ! Can that 
man be a proper minister of religion, whose 
O 3 daily 
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daily practicp b cutting, throats ! And can 
that people, who delight in the spectacle, be 
^y other than savages?" It would still in- 
crease the sorrowful idea, if the cruel lesson, 
taught by ifua generation is,, ema in a saiall 
degree, applicable to this. 

Two hundred yards nordh of the Carnedd, 
and the same distance from the Menai, stands 
the compleatest Cromlech in Anglesea', per- 
haps in Great Britain. The cap-stone of 
this ancient British monument is twelve feet, 
long in the centre, and ten broad. 

On one side it is twelve feet and a half 
long, and pnly eight on the other. A 
corner seems always to have been wanting. 

The head or upper end of this stone, which 
lies flat, and points towards the east^ is, i|i the 
thickest part, four feet and a half, and the 
other, or lower end, three and a half. This 
difference in the thickness causes a dectension 
at one end without, but within the height k 

equal. 
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equal. Some of the upper part seems to have 

been split off, perhaps by the repeated heat 

of the fires, by the rains, and the thaws, for 

there appears one or two small steps. 

This amazing weight was supported by 

seven upright stones, four feet high, or rather- 

the irregular points of seven, how five, for 

two are down; one lies within the place, by 

way of seat, and the other rears sloping, near 

the foot. Three of these stones support the 

. - • • • 
head, or broad end of the cap-stone ; one is 

four feet and a half thick, one three iarid a 
half, and one two and a half. The centre 
stone of the three seems to have been split by 
time; and the severed part gives no assistance. 
The lower end has but two uprights to sup- 
port it, the other two being down, which opens 
a wide entrance; one is three feet thick, 
ai&d the other only two. One of these, two 
seems to yield to the pressure. 

4 It 
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It may give a clear idea of this Druidical 
construction, which has weathered out more 
than two thousand years, to suppose it the 
inside of a sniall room, four feet high, and 
six widp, supported as aboye, by five stones. 

As the Cromlech stands on the declivity of 
an eminence, the cap-stone, on one side, is 
only two feet from the ground, that ground 
being also a little elevated, but on the other, 
and within, four feet, as already mentioned. 
The floor, which is soil, being a little hol- 
lowed with niodern use, I suppose will admit 
a man of five feet to stand upright within. 

Eleven inches from the lower end stands a . 
much smaller Cromlech, and which once 
joined it, because a piece, of perhaps four 
hundred weight, seems to have been broken 
off, and caused a separation. 

The whole height of this is five feet, once 
supported by five stones, now four, two feet 
high. The cap-stone is four feet and a half 

by 
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by five suid a hatf^ and nearly three feet 
thick. » . 

The wii^d, in a long course of ages, having 
deposited a small dust upon the upper surface 
of these awful relief has encouraged the 
vegetable growth^ and this growth made a 
Ipdgement for more, so that the tops are now 
nearly covered with soil, and that with flowers, 
fern, grass, briars, &c. which adds to the so- 
lemnity of the aspect. 

A plot of ground, on the upper side, 
has been inclosed for the use of the Crom- 
lechs, of which they form exactly one square, 
about eighteen feet. The building is wholly 
of a hard blue slate, a native of the country. 
The stones were used just as they were formed 
by nature, and surrounded, as all their sacred 
places were, with a thick grove of oaks, called 
Llwyn, hence the word Llan, Church. 

Much conjecture has been spent upon 
these venerable pieces of antiquity. But I 
have no doubt of the greater Cromlech being 

appropriated 
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appropriated for the sacrifice; the lesser, for 
the use of the priest, while he attended it; 
the inclosure, to secure the victims till 
wanted; and its elevation, to facilitate their 
approach to the summit of the altar. 



OWEN TUDOR. 

To taste only of a favourite dish, excites, m 
a hungry man, a longing for more. Thus 
Pennant, in his Tour through Anglesea, only 
mentioning that Plas Penmynidd was the 
native place of Owen Tudor, excited a wish 
for a minute enquiry. 

It may be thought singular for a man of 
seventy-seven,, to spend two days, and walk 
thirty-three miles to examine the place, and 
make that enquiry. 

The chief that is ssiid of Owen, in history, 
is, ^^ that he wag accomplished, and a hand- 

** some 
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^^ some Welch gentleman." And is this all 
the man merits who furnished England with 
a numerous race of kings ! Shall he be con- 
signed to oblivion whom history has not 
charged with error, but loaded with evils? 
Let him Jive then in vay page, as he has not 
found another, 

Penmynidd is situated in Anglesea, upon 
the great post road from London to Holy- 
hQad» six miles beyond Bangor Ferry. Whe- 
ther he was Lord of' the Manor, does not 
appear, but I am inclined to think he was, 
because he possessed the Manor House — Plas 
in Welch signifies Hall in English. 

His private estate was ng^N quite four hun- 
dred acres; worth, in the present day, seVen 
i«d six-pence an acre, one hundred and fitfty 
pounds per annum. As money, three 
hundred ai>d seventy-eight years ago, was 
ten times the value it is now, his estate naust 
then have been about fifteen pounds a year. 
. ; The 
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The two sums were equal in real though not 
in nominal value, and would equally consti- 
tute a gentleman. He occupied his own 
estate, 

The land, at Plas Penmynidd, forms the 
side of a hill, and declines to the west Some 
ipart, I am told, is worth a guinea an acre, 
and some half a crown. 

The house is stone, unhewn, the walls of 
which are three feet thick, and stands in the 
grounds, about two hundred ya^ds from the 
road, but fronting the no^b, and consjsis oi 

only two stories, four rooms on a floor, all 
low, and little. Such a house, I believe, 
might be erected, in the present day, for 
three hundred pounds. Tradition says, ** It 
" has been rebuilt since Owen's time.*' And 
Pennant says, " There is a gate-way and a 
chimney-piece yet standing." But tradition 
may mistake repairing for buildings and Pen- 
nant's gate-way is certainly a common house- 

door, I 



doot^ withoiit a porch, thr^e feet wide, and 
forms a gothic arch. The thick wall being 
cyphered off, and fluted in the gothic stiie, 
gives it a grander air. To this you rise by a 
semi*circular flight of four stepsi* 

The chimney-piece is ample, of hewn 
stone, an elliptic arch, and in tolerable per- 
fection. It is contracted within, perhaps 
owing to smoak, arid the room, dignified by 
Pennant with " The Great Hall." It would 
better bear that of the kitchen, for I think it is 
not fifteen feet square, and unpaved. 

A small modern addition, or two, seems to 
have been made to the back part of the 
house, facing the turnpike road. If the door 
and chimney-piece are allowed to be Owen's, 
we must allow the whole, except as above^ 
for there is not the least appearance of new 
being joined to old. A roof cannot be ex- 
pected to endure three hundred and fifty 
years; but when stone walls, three feet 

^ thick, 
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thick, are kept dry, and fresh pointed, as the 
frost destroys the mortar, who can say how 
long they will not last. The house, the steps, 
&c. I have no doubt, were erected by Owen, 
as soon as he could put his han4 into the 
queen *s pocket. 

Over the house-door, is a device cut in 
stone, too much weather beaten to understand. 
Over the stable door, the family arms. In 
the yeall of the brewhouse, are five stones, 
with inscriptions. On one, Eslopus — ano- 
ther, ausdod (the first letter wanting.) On a 
thirdt Vivelu Vivas. A fourth, consisting of 
eight or ten words, much hurt by time. 
The fifth, I'.aj'^^o. Perhaps the initials of 
two brothers who repaired the building. 
Upon a summer, within the brewhouse, 
fifteen feet long, is a line of words, in an 
ancient stile, the whole length of the beam, 
which I could not understand. . 
, The estate is Lord Bulkeley.'s. 

1 By 
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By what means Owen found his way to 
courts is uncertain, but at his first introduc- 
tion, being silent, as unacquainted with the 
Cnglish tongue, he was called, *^ The dumb 
^' Welchman/' An indication of modesty, 
and a favourable trait in his character. 

I shall stiate what traditions I could learn 
from elderly people, born upon the premises^ 
and firmly believed by them, give my senti- 
ments, and leave the reader to his. 

While Owen, with others, was dancing 

with queen Catherine, his knee happened to 

touch her (tradition does not say he wore a 

knee-buckle, with a projecting tongue). He 

tied a ribbon about his knee, " Sir," says the 

Queen, "Why do you tise that ribbon?'' 

*' Hease your Grace, to prevent touching 

" you.''— ^" But perhaps you may touch me 

** in another parf — Neither does tradition 

say, tlvit her eyes spoke in plainer language 

than her tongue; language that could not be 

mistaken. 
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inistaken, Who can refuse to enter, when a 
beautiful sovereign opens the door! 

The queen sent privately into Anglesea to 
enquire into particulars. Owen bribed the 
messengers, and apprized his mother of their 
errand.-*-" Arriving at Plas Penmynidd, they 
** found the mother dining on a dish of po- 
'^ tatoes upon her knee." To their interro- 
gatories she replied " She fed upon roast and 
'* boiled (potatoes cooked two ways) that she 
^' would not take a hundred pounds for her 
^' table (her knees) and that she kept sixmaie 
" and six female servants, constantly under 
" arms for defence (goats with horns)." 

When a man rises, like Owen, he stands as 
a butt for every one to shoot at. That the 
dance, the ribbon, the reply, and the bright 
intelligent eyes of the queen> may be true, 
there is little doubt. She must make the 
first advances. He durst not. But the roast, 
and boiled, the hundred pound table, the po- 
tatoes, 
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tatoes^ and the goats, were probably sneers 
thrown at the man who had risen higher than 

themselves* And though I have no doubt of 
the old woman dining in the plain stile 
mentioned above, which was' more consonant 
to the fashion of that day than this, yet it 
is certain that potatoes were then unknown 
in Anglesea. 

Henry the Fifth died in 1*22, leaving his 
son Henry the Sixth eight months old. Ca« 
therine married Owen in 1428, and by what 
we can gather from history, they lived agree- 
ably with each other. She never acted upon 
the political stage, and he wad kept to- 
tally behind the curtain, not having had con- 
ferred upon him even the honour of knight- 
hood, till perhaps thurty years after, when 
dubbed by his son, the Ear^ of Pembroke. 
The king's uncle, assumed the reigns of go- 
vernment, to whom this ntiatch was di»* 
agreeable. 

P The 
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The queen lived nine years after marriage, 
and died January 3, 1437, in Bermoiidsey. 
She was buried — but when Henry the Se- 
venth, her grandson, built his chapel, she 
was taken up, and never interred after, but 
lay neglected in a shabby coffin, near Ixev 
husband's monument, in Westminster Abbey. 

During the next twenty-two years, Owen 
seems to have sunk in his stile of living, and 
in his resources, which perhaps were reduced 
to tlie issues of his estate. The queen seems 
to have beep his protector, fonupoa her death, 
Hufliphry Duke of Gloucester, caused bim 
to be apprehended, and committed to the 
tower, because, contrary to the statute made 
in the sixth of this king's reign (after the 
fault was committed) he had presumed to 
marry the queen without the king's consent. 

He escaped out of this prison, but was again 
apprehended, and committed to Wallingford 
castle, under the" Earl of Suffolk; out of 

which. 
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which, by the help of a priest, he made i 
second escape, but unfortunately was taken 
by Lord Beaumont, and a third time com- 
mitted, and that to Newgate. Polychronicon 
says, " He was a squire of low birth, and as 
low degree." By this description, however, 
the reader will form a just idea of his mode of 
life. We all know, that Henry the Seventh, 
his grandson, could not rest till he had traced 
him up ta the famous Cadwallader, and from 
him to the more famous Arthur, v Prince of 
Wales. 

By Catherine, Princess of France and 
Queen of England, Owen had three sons and 
one daughter. And though the court took 
no notice of the father, except to punish him, 
they did of the children; not from love, or 
interest, but because tinctured with royalty. 
Edmund was created Earl of Richmond, and 
married the heiress of the house of Beaufort, 
pretenders to the crown, after the reigning 
P2 family. 
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fiunily. He died in 1456, at about the early- 
age of twenty-seven, leaving his son, after- 
wards. Henry the Seventh, fifteen weeks old^ 
Jasper was Earl of Pembroke. Owen took 
a religious order, and the daughter died 
young. 

In 1459, Henry the Sixth granted to 
Owen one hundred a year out of his manors 
of Falkston, Walton, and Bensted^ in Kentj 
and the next year, some emoluments out of 
his Lordship of Denbigh, which is a proof of 
his poverty. But he enjoyed these only one 
year, for in 1461 he was taken prisoner by 
Edward the Fourth, at the battle of Morti* 
mer's Cross, infighting fortheHouse of Lan- 
caster as an officer under his soji, the Earl of 
Pembroke, was carried to Herefotd, suffered 
decapitation, without a trial, and lies buried in 
the Gray Friars Church. 

Whether he was a gainer, or loser, by his 
elevation, the reader will determine. His 

private 
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private fortune would supply every necessary 
of life, and sonaething more — all beyond is 
pride- 

Penmynedd, sterile in the growth of 
grass, has produced a plentiful growth of 
kings. Some of the princes of Europe ori- 
ginated here., From this solitary spot have 
firisen fourteen sovereigns, who swayed the 
British sceptre. From the old woman, who 
dined on potatoes upon the hundred pound 
table, is descended, in the thirteenth" degree^ 
(Jeorge the Third, King of Great Britain. 

Owen Tudor, 

Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond^ 

Henry the Seventh, 

IVIargaret, married to James IVth, King of Scotland^ 

James the Fifith, King of Scotland, 

Mary, the unfortunate Queen of Scots, 

James the First, King of Great Britain, 

Elizabeth, married to Frederick Vth, Elector Palatine^ 

3ophia, Princess of Hanover, 

George the First, 

George the Second, 

FredericI^, Prince of WaleS| 

peorge the Third. 

P3 PEAIJ. 
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BEAUMARIS, 



After paying my tribute to the unfortunate 
Owen Tudor, I arrived at Beaumaris, which 
I examined with attention and pleasure; it 
is a place of some magnitude, containing 
six or seven streets, and these populous. I 
Was much delighted with the castle, but 
inuch more with Lord Bulkeley's premises, 
v^hifch join the town, — Pleased with my 
journey, I retreated over Bangor Ferry to 
Caernarvon. 

By communicating with a people, an at- 
tachment commences, which merit increases; 
this will terminate in friendship; and when 
that occurs^ we cannot separate without ten^ 
der emotions. Something like this was felt 
during my stay at Caernarvon. Well treated 
by alli I was pleased with all. I have fre- 
quently 
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quently observed, that although t hate 6n\f 
reposed one night at an inn, y^t^ from agree'-^ 
able treatment and conversation, I found 
^ some regret the next day at parting. Though 
I saw the people but once, the mind revolted 
at the idea of seeing them no tnore. This was 
also the case at Bala* - In one of my tours I 
stopped at the Three Golden Eagles (the arma 
of Wynn) where, by mistake, my saddie 
cloth was left. It was carefully preserved, 
though my return was not likely to happen. 
In a subsequent tour, I received the cloth^ 
but was sorry to find the unhappy landlord 
iiad been obliged to shut up. I then slept at 
the largest inn, I think the Lion, on the north 
mde of the street, and the next morning ex- 
perienced the painful feelkigs of s separation. 
Without enquiring at Caernarvon what 
annual sums are appropriated for the repa^ 
of a castle, past repairing? By what powers 
the place is governed ? Or, by what interest 
F if a mem- 
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a member finds a seat in Parliament? I tniist 
now quit the place, after some regret for 
every passing day. — ^The friendships con- 
tracted in two months will not be forgotten ii^ 
^wo years* 

I th^refqre leave this favourite place, an(i 
pass through Bangor. I must now cross the 
river Conway, about half a mile over. I was 
sorry that my poor horses must be flogged 
^nto a boat, fqr, to inflict punishme^nt, with- 
out a fault, indiciates brutality of mind. At 
?.very small expeijce, the entrance might be 
made easy and expeditious, without the. 
whip, or the hazard of a limb. This I pointed 
put to the boatmen, but might as well have 
addressed the boat. Old habits, though bad« 
are still favourite habits« 



CHAP^ 
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GHAP. XI, 



JSt, Asaph — Denbigh — JRuthin — Mqld-^ 
Qffa's Dyke. 



ST. ASAPH. 

JL HIS is the sister city to Bangor, dnd, like 
that, consists of one short street, rises a hill, 
and has seventy-two houses; A man need 
not travel ouer the city to see it; he may do 
that while standing stilL Nor can he say his 
eyes are offended with inultitude, or his ears 
with sound. 

Here, however, permit me to blazon the 
kindness of " Mine hostess, at the inn,-' who, 
because onehalf of my family were top much 
.indisposed to eat, would not charge any thing 
for supper. This we v^ould not allow, except 

she 
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she could prove that she ha^ Ijer house, fur- 
niture, food, fire, candles, and servants, for 
nothing. 

As Our road lay towards Chester, we de- 
bated whether we should veer to the left, and 
see that wonder-working water Holywell, 
famous for the rapidity of its stream, and the 
resort of folly, or to the right, and survey the 
more justly famed Vale of Clwyd, a spot of 
ground, or, meadow if you please, twenty-six 
miles long, and eight wide. We chose the 
last; and here a Welchraan might have some 
ifeason to ask, " Is there a better in all 
** England?'' The farms, I am told, let for 
three pounds per acre, and the produce is 
sixteen times niore than supports the inhabi- 
tants. Though a valley, it is not wholly 
destitute of hills;. St. Asaph, as above, stands 
upon one, Denbigh upon another, and Ru- 
thin upon a third. Here too, the rich 
cloathing of mother earth covers the idleness 

4 of 
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of her sons. In .other places, the peasant 
is too indolent to bring her into action^ but 
here she acts from herself. - 

DENBIGH 

Is populous, large, and pleasant, but upon, 
too steep an ascent. The ruined castle is 
much more elevated. The prospect is de- 
lightful, overlooking this vast and charming 
meadow. 

We descend the hill and enjoy a most 
beautiful ride to 

RUTHIN, 

A town of some consequence, upon the 
summit of a hill. On one whole side there is 
BO approach, and it is accessible on the other 
hy three streets, which, like the folds of a fan, 
terminate in one point, the market place. 
Here the eye is disgusted with the first object, 
a shattered, black, and disagreeable towA 

/ hall. 
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hall, which stands in as bad a situation as art 
could fix it, 

Close to the town are the ruins of a castle, 
pow nearly level with the ground, but its 
foundations, and strength, are easily traced, 
fhis was erected by a branch qf the ancient 
and powerful fi^niily of Grey, vf\\o acquire4 
the lands by the sword, the strongest and 
bj^pst title we know. It is now possessed by 
the family of Middleton of Chik. No title to 
an estate can be justified, e^^cept those of 
descent, gift, or contract* What should vr^ 
think of the rectitude of a prince, who quar- 
rels with a weaker state, and then gives his 
subjects leave to conquer, and inherit their 
property ? Many of the best estates iii Wa^le^ 
come under this description. 

Travelling a mile from Ruthin, in our way 
to Mold, we rise Bwlch Pen Barras, being 
part of a vast chain of mountains which ter- 
piinates the vale of Clwyd. 

During 
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iburing out rise, we often turned to vieW^ 
the fine spot we were leaving. The day was 
dear, the sight magnificent. 

Covering the mountain> we again beheld 
the ragged rocks of Wales. 

MOLD 

Is art agreeable and creditable place; has 
two spacious streets, which, with the inhabi- 
tants, are wholly in the English stile. Here 
both languages are spoken. 

OFFALS DYKE. 

Travelling one mile and a half on the 
Chester road, we come to this dyke, the an- 
cient and famous boundary between Wales 
and England, extending from Basingwerk in 
Flintshire to Monniouth. The traveller would 
pass it unheeded, if not pointed out. All that 
remains is only a small hollow which runs 

along 
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along the cultivated fields^ perhaps not eigh- 
teen inches deep in the centre, or more than 
twenty yards diameter. 

When the Romans made their inroads into 
this island, about the commencement of the 
christian aera, many of the Britons were said to 
have retreated into Wales, at which time the 
rivers Dee, in the neighbourhood of Chester, 
and the Severn, divided the two countries. 
All to the cast was England, and to the west 
Wales. 

This division continued about six hundred 
years, when the ambitious and successful 
Offa, coveting the fertile lands of his neigh- 
bours, easily raised a quarrel, and an army, 
drove them westwards to the mountains, 
seized their property, formed this vast dyke, 
and ordained, that neither English nor Welch- 
man should pass it. 

Thus, he divided^ instead of uniting man, 
promoted rancour instead of harmony, blood 
instead of peace. Modern cultivation is here 

hiding 
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hiding this monument of iniquity. Though 
curious to the eye of the antiquary, it iixes a 
badge of infamy on the man. — It must, how- 
ever, be confessed, thatOffa had the shadow of 
a reason for this depredation, for while his 
ambition prompted him to carry his arms 
against Alric, king of Kent, and Kenwulf, 
king of the West Saxons, to butcher the 
people, and subjugate the country, the princes 
of North and South. Wales, uniting their 
power, in 776, made an attack upon his ter- 
ritories. — ^Thiis innocent subjecte fall a sacri- 
fice to sovereign pride. 

By this plunder OfFa added to his domini- 
ons about one third of Wales, or, a piece of 
land about one hundred and thirty miles long, 
and of various diameters, for from Worcester 
to Presteign is about thirty-eight miles; from, 
Bewdley to four miles beyond Bishop's Castle 
about forty; from Bridgnorth to four miles 
short of Welchpool thirty-two; and from 
Shrewsbury to Chirk twenty-four. Nearly 

half 
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half of Flintshire was afterward^; I'ejannfexed 
to Wales, 

Having passed the dyke, I quitted, with 
regret, a people whose primitive manners 
were engaging, and whose country delighted 
me. 



THE END. 
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SKETCHES 

Of some of the mountainous Views in North Wales. 



PLATE I. 

Contains a view taken from near the sumniit of 
MoilL Heboo, a mountain opposite to Beddkelart^ 
from whence Snowdon and other hills from N. N. E^ 
to E. S. E. are seen to great advantage. From this 
exalted situation the mountains do not assume that 
grand height as when they are seen from a less elevated 
station ; but the view has abundant matter of compensa* 
tion, by the extent and grandeur of the appearance be- 
low > The River Glaslyn is discovered winding through 
and watering the fertile small Valeof NantGwynan, and 
the Lakes Llyn-y-Dinas, and Llyn Gwynan, diversify and 
harmonize the scene, and the whole view terminates in a 
beautiful apd immense picture. 

PLATE II, 

Represents Llewydd, Snowdon, and Crib Coch, as 
seen from LlynTaurn, at the foot of Snowdon. It is 
impossible, by any description, to give even a faint idea 
of this magnificent view, which combines all that b 
grand, awful, and majestic. The king of mountains 
appears here, in aH the terijific, superb, and lofty grui- 
deur of Majesty, and is well supported by his gigantic 
attendants. In contemplating this vast and awful sigbl, 
the human mind feels the insignificance of man, with 
reverence looks through nature up to nature's God! and 
exclaims, " These are thy glorious Works, Parent of 
Good! Almightv!" 

PLATE IIL 



PLATE III. 

Kxlubits a view taken from Festiniog Church^yard, 
and discloses a chain of mountains from N. W. by W. to 
E. by E. This grand prospect is not to be surpassed in 
natural beauty, and boldness of scenery ; the rocky pro- 
jections, deep glens, dreadfid precipices, and wonderful 
catanictjj, are trujy characteristic of this wild and tre- 
mendous country, aud the traveller feels a laudable 
propensity to examine these mighty regions, the sight 
of which fills his mind with amazement, and rivets the 
fancy to the delight of exploring the beauties of nature in 
its rudest and most fantastic form. 
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